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An old-fashioned Methodist chureh of 
southwest Virginia was the scene, not long 
ago, of a notable funeral service in honor of 
a Negro woman who died at the age of 
eighty-five years and whose friends in- 
cluded all who had known her, regardless 
of race. Negroes occupied the body of the 
church; white friends, the ‘‘gallery,’’ once 
The 
woman had been no happy-go-lucky figure 
in the life of the community, but a person 
of dignified bearing who had consistently 


used by plantation slaves. dead 


stood on the side of eivie righteousness. 
Perhaps the most admirable and lovable 
characteristics of the Negro are evinced at 
a funeral. Their profound faith, artless 
emotion and almost Joyous acquiescence in 
the ‘‘dispensatiens of Providence’’ leave 
death neither victory nor sting. Theirs is 
no reckless scorn of death, but a resigna- 
tion born of a trusting and cheerful spirit; 
and the grief their white brothers try to 
conceal they share with one another, pre- 
empting all bitterness. At this funeral, as 
they filed by the coffin, a crooning accom- 
paniment arose that was very moving. The 
deep-toned harmony of it, the pulsing 
rhythm, the ‘‘triumph over tears,’’ seemed 
inspired by two things: a haunting sense 
of a tragic past and a faith that somewhere, 
sometime the race would come into its own. 
There were present speakers of widely 
differing abilities and training. One of 
them, a white man, very old, declared that 
he had not loved his own brothers as he 


had loved the husband of the dead woman, 
his body-servant during the Civil War. In 
reply to this a young educated Negro said 
slowly and thoughtfully ; ‘‘In the old days, 
there was a great love between the races. 
but it fact. 


I don’t understand it, was a 


God made it so.”’ 

It was a fact, and there is a reason. 

A glance at nineteenth-century history 
refutes disparaging criticism of the Negro’s 
native qualities. During the first three 
decades of that century the lot of the Negro 
was far less circumscribed than it was later, 
when sectional feeling had become acute at 
his expense. He was often taught to read 
and instructed in other ways that kept the 
institution of slavery from’ being an un- 
mixed evil; and the Negro on his part was 
teachable, appreciative of kindness and dis- 
posed to accept his fate with ‘‘unembittered 
resignation’’ when he was treated as a loyal 
member of the household to which he be- 
longed. Under such conditions, he did not 
feel himself a mere chattel: he assumed a 
responsibility for the younger members of 
the family that was of no small consequence 
in their upbringing. Those who can re- 
that 
discipline do so with gratitude and affee- 
And not only did the older and more 


member indulgent, yet restraining, 
tion. 
dignified Negroes win the devotion of their 
charges, but body-servants of the same age 
as their young masters commanded the love 
and respect of the latter to a marked de- 
gree. That these happy relations have been 
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of lifelong duration, notwithstanding the 
War between the States and the aftermath 
of war, is a tribute to the magnetism, the 
loyalty and the adaptable disposition of 
the Negro. 

After 
South 


1830, as radicals both North and 
bitter 
monious debate, the institution of slavery 
The old ‘‘blaek 


for a sterner set of 


wrangled and erew in aeri- 


became less benevolent. 


code’? was set aside 


rules. Instruction in reading and writing 
was forbidden, and no meeting of any kind, 
even of a religious nature, was permitted 
the 
Under such duress, a less amiable people 


without presence of a white man. 


would have sought revenge in violent out- 
But the Negro had the staying 
The 


John Brown failed to arouse his fighting in- 


breaks. 


power of patience brave spirit of 


stinets. On the whole, the slave population 
remained peaceable, loyal, law-abiding. 

Came the and again we find the 
Neero faithful, in the main, to the régime 


under whieh he lived and of which he was 


War, 


a part. It was he who made possible the 
social side of Southern life, and the glamour 
of it was dear to his heart. Though he had 
little realization of it, much of the romance 
and color of the Old South lay in the charm 
Pride in what he 


distin- 


of the Negro character. 
fondly ‘*the 


euished from ‘‘po’ white trash,’’ 


called quality’’ as 
amusing 
as it often was, gave him a certain distine- 
Ile identified himself 


with the family he served; and while it 


tion in his own eyes. 


was the fortunate minority who had this 
status on the plantation, the Negro in gen- 
conservative. Ilis sorrows and 
the 
‘““wait and pray.’’ 
had in it an element of true greatness for 


eral was 


tragedies in baekground, he would 


This waiting upon God 


which the Negro’s white brother can not be 
too profoundly thankful. 
When the terrible war was over and the 


, 


‘*broken hosts in gray’’ returned home, the 
situation of the emancipated Negro was as 


tragic as ever. Suspicion and fear are poor 
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lawmakers. The new ‘‘black code’’ de 


signed to protect the white South, partisan 
politics, the irreparable loss of Lincoln, the 
errors of Reconstruction, economie chaos jn 
the South, the rise of the Ku Klux Klan- 

all these things disrupted the peace that 
had to a great extent prevailed between the 
races during the war and left the freed 
What made it 
doubly hard was the change in the people 


man in a world of trouble. 
with whom he had to deal. There was no 
love lost between him and new settlers from 
did 


Bewildered and un 


other sections. He not understand 
them, nor they him. 
taught, he had little conception of how to 
meet his new economic responsibilities, and 
the whites of the new régime had little eon- 
ception of the duty of teaching him. Alto 
gether, it was a sad spectacle. 

But the cloud of hate and prejudice 
hanging low over the land had a silver lin- 
ing—the Negro’s innate love of peace and 
his happy disposition. In spite of misde 
meanors and crimes, which, human nature 
being what it is, were committed on both 
sides and in spite of the sears of war, the 
hope of demonstrating ‘‘that two races can 
live together in peace and to their mutual 
a forlorn one. The 

Henry Waterson, 


advantage’’ was not 


distinguished — editor, 


knowing and understanding Negroes of 
many types, opposed every sinister attempt 
to curtail their rights and opportunities 


and gave unstintingly of his time and talent 


in preaching the duty of advancing them 


through edueation to higher standards of 
life. 

Happily, the spirit of Henry Waterson 
goes marching on. In 1919, there was or- 
ganized the 
Cooperation, made up of leaders of both 
races from all over the South. Its first 
practical work, wisely, was to put on a 
‘‘Southwide campaign of good will, with 
two specific objects in view’’: (1) the cor- 
rection of injustice, and (2) the improve- 
ment of those interracial attitudes of mind 


Commission on Interracial 
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out of which disturbing conditions grow. 
The challenge was and is to both races; 
but while the major responsibility for the 
erowth of peace lies with those who have 
the greater resources and the better heri- 
tage, it is the character of the Negro that 
makes the failure of the movement unthink- 
able. Said Booker Washington, with sav- 
ing common sense, a generation ago: ‘‘The 
fingers of the hand are entirely separate, 
And the thinkers 
of both races now agree that independence 


but they work together.’’ 


of spirit, pride in one’s own race and 
mutual respect should form the basis of con- 
structive planning for the future. 
Southern whites, with inevitable 
lappings, may be broadly divided into two 


Over- 


classes: first, those who see in the Negro 
an inferior, a servant, a person to be socially 
ignored, a ‘‘bit of backstage scenery,’’ to 
put it as Horace M. Bond did in his ‘‘A 
Negro Looks at His South’’; 


; second, those 


who realize that the days of slavery have 
been over for three quarters of a century, 
who see in the Negro a human being, a 
person to be treated with understanding 
and justice, a free citizen in a modern 
democracy. Needless to say, those who take 
the broader view of the Negro’s place in the 
development of our civilization furnish the 
white leaders in the interracial movement, 
for they evaluate the Negro’s personality 
without prejudice and unmalleable egotism. 
The masses of the Negro race are, to be 
sure, still in some ways like children—im- 
pressionable, led, 
friendliness, good-natured, 
molded into the likeness of their white 
brothers, be the models what they may. 
But it has been said of the Negro, and said 
with truth, that he is quick to ‘‘see the 
beauty of goodness.’’ 
violence as a cure for his shortcomings need 
first to cure themselves of vindictiveness 
and cruelty. One strong man, black or 
white, on the side of law and order and 


easily responsive to 


ready to be 


Those who advocate 
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The 


hope of society hes, not in adding one crime 


decent behavior is a dynamo of power. 


to another, but in multiplying the men of 
both races who see the beauty of goodness. 

The achievements of the Negro sinee his 
emancipation are remarkable. His ambi- 
tion for an education, his thrift in aequir- 
ing property, his attainments in various 
fields of endeavor, his patriotism during the 
World War, have not only engendered a 
new self-reliance in the Negro himself, but 
have challenged the attention of the coun- 
try. If some have had their heads turned 
by success, they are a negligible minority, 
and certainly they have no monopoly of 
that particular failing of the human species. 
If the masses of them are still in the bonds 
of ignorance and superstition, the same 
may be said of illiterate whites. If a few 
radicals have been begetters of strife, it be- 
hooves us to remember that they have had 
much cause for bitterness and to look rather 
at the substantial number of distinguished 
Negroes whose work and character are be- 
yond eavil. Writers, physicians, poets, mu- 
sicians, actors, scientists, educators, in in- 
creasing numbers, are achieving laudable 
the 
They lack neither the dignity and poise 


success and are an asset to nation. 
commonly associated with those who out- 
strip their fellows nor the kindliness of 
simple souls who walk the common way. 

Simply this: that 


Negro character can sustain the superstrue- 


What does this mean ? 


ture of education and advancement without 


moral distintegration. Edueated Negroes 


are seldom found in penal institutions. 
Not only so; many of the older members of 
the race who have not had the opportunities 
open to the younger generation often dem- 
onstrate the same fundamental soundness 
of character. Wisdom born of experience, 
ready wit and, in general, a serene and 
stabilizing philosophy of life have made 
some of the old-timers radiant personalities. 


What is the Negro’s secret? What racial 
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magic did he bring from the dark, mys- 
Whatever 
the elusive but dynamic urge, the com- 
and 


terious continent of his origin ? 


selfhood, it has endured; 
the Negro’s 
strange land, it will determine his destiny. 
His history makes for solidarity. He will 
Adaptable and opti- 


mistic, he has but to follow his star in mak- 


pelling 


despite enslavement in a 


be true to his own. 


ing a vital contribution to the general good. 
gut to pluck out the heart of his mystery 
is baffling. 

Perhaps the Negro spiritual best typifies 
the stuff of 
never be sung by white people 
Roland Hayes to do it justice. 
Raper, of Atlanta, with keen understand- 


the Negro’s soul. It should 
-It takes a 


Arthur 
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ing of the background, the experience, the 
racial quality from which it sprang, says: 
The Negro spiritual is a positive ereation. . . 
People who think it is ludicrous fail to comprehend 
it. It records the strivings of an enslaved dark 
people to stay alive within physical bondage and to 
achieve freedom through their new-found religion. 
Above everything else the Negro spiritual is spiri 
tual; it effective 


social invention; it is a workable human instrument. 


is wholly nonviolent; it is an 


This interpretation of these songs is no 
less sincere than liberal; it recognizes the 
creative power of the Negro mind, even in 
And if 


humanity to-day is in need of a spiritual 


the dark days of his enslavement. 


and nonviolent philosophy of life, the race 
of whom these songs were born has some- 
thing to hold by that is of abiding value. 


ARE AMERICAN SCHOOLS DEMOCRATIC? 


By JAMES D. TELLER 


INSTRUCTOR IN EDUCATION, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


DeMocRACY is perhaps the most discussed 
and the least practiced way of life in the 
teacher-training institutions of America at 
the present time. Professors in their lee- 
tures extol the democratic way of life, but 
their practices seldom implement such a 
Text-books 


philosophy. purporting to 


clarify such topics as ‘‘Edueation in a 
Democracy,’”! ‘*The Democratic Philosophy 
of Edueation,’’? ‘*The 


Democratic School System, o 


Evolution of a 
} and ‘‘Princi- 
4 


ples of Democratic Education’’* oecupy a 


prominent place in the Lists of collateral 


readings and are scanned and even digested 
by students. Terms used by professors and 
text-book writers in eulogizing democracy 


such as, ‘‘intelligent participation,’’ ‘‘asso- 


1A, F. Myers and C. O. Williams, ‘‘ Education 
in a Democracy.’’ New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. 

2H. H. Horne, ‘‘ The Democratic Philosophy of 
Edueation.’’ New York: Macmillan, 1932. 

3C. H. Judd, ‘‘The Evolution of a Democratic 
School System.’’ Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1926. 

4W. Bruce, ‘‘Prineiples of Democratic Eduea 


tion.’’ New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 


ciated living,’’ ‘‘cooperative making of 
decisions’’ and ‘‘development of significant 
personalities’’ are used glibly by students 
in their oral classroom discussions and in 
Certainly our educa- 
tional parlance is democratic. But profes- 
sors and text-book writers seldom act demo- 
Consequently, students in our 


their term papers. 


cratically. 
teacher-training institutions are forced to 
lead an existence similar to that of Dr. 
Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. In their classrooms, 
they imitate their professors and their text- 
beoks and they learn the parlance of democ- 
racy; in their daily lives, they do not prac- 
tice that which they have been taught to 
Prospective teachers do not live 
they 


preach. 
democratically because are seldom 
given an opportunity so to live. 

Such a situation can be traced to several 
conditions. In the first place, professors 
themselves have difficulty in defining the 
way of life for which democracy stands. 
Some speak in terms of an ideal toward 
which they are striving in their thinking; 
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others discuss a practical democracy which 
represents a compromise with the existing 
Some use the term to describe 
a form of political organization; others 
broaden the concept to include economic 
Thus the student is 
to the democratic 


social order. 


and social problems. 
sensitized, not way of 
life, but to the conflicting professorial in- 
terpretations of democracy. In the second 
place, professors do not agree as to legiti- 
mate means for initiating a demoeratic 
Some 


trinate a democratic way of life; others 


program of living. would indoce- 
argue that indoctrination is not a demo- 
cratic instrument. 
tive teachers to abstain from the discussion 


Some caution prospec- 


of controversial issues; others encourage 
them to participate actively in achieving 
Con- 
sequently, students fail to sense a definite 


ends in the arenas of social eonflict. 


program as a part of the attempt to recon- 
struct society in accordance with a demo- 
the third 
professors fail to realize that they can not 
teach democraey to any one. Thinking of 
democracy in the abstract, they fail to see 


eratie philosophy. In place, 


that democracy is a way of life and that 
democracy must be lived if it is to be under- 
Accordingly, students receive little 
living 


stood. 
guidance in democratic ways of 
either by professorial example or by par- 
In the 
fourth place, American democracy to-day 
is far more apparent than real.° Although 
the American people have achieved a sub- 
stantial degree of political democracy, they 
have lost such economie democracy as was 
achieved under pioneer conditions. Since 
the people of the United States to-day do 
not control the means by which they obtain 
their livelihood, they no longer are able to 
exercise the power associated with political 
democracy. Hence students do not have 
the opportunity of living democratically in 
the affairs of everyday life. 


ticipation in democratic situations. 


5 This thesis is documented in G. S. Counts, ‘‘ The 
Prospects of American Democracy,’’ ch. iii. New 
York: John Day, 1938. 
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Whatever the causes of the confused ex- 
istence which prospective teachers lead in 
our teacher-training institutions, the faet 
remains that these same people enter our 
schools as teachers. They bring with them 
to the schools the same confusion that we 
have deseribed. American school teachers 
as a group have not sensed the meaning of 
democracy as a way of life. They are per- 
plexed on every hand with the apparent 
contradictions of our social order. They 
lack a program for reconciling these con- 
flicts with the democratic philosophy. 
sequently, to the extent that their teachers 


Con- 


do not understand nor practice the demo- 
eratie way of life, American schools are not 
essentially democratic institutions. 

The interpret the 
pessimistic observation which concludes the 
last paragraph to that 
schools can not become democratic institu- 
The author firmly believes that the 


reader should not 


mean American 
tions. 
schools of America can become centers of 
democratic living if they are consciously 
enided toward this goal. The guiding of 
schools toward democratic living places a 
difficult task upon the teachers. Conse- 
quently teacher-training institutions must 
This, 
in turn, requires that these institutions 
clarify democratie values and set about 
implementing their attainment. In the 
remainder of this paper an attempt is made 
to isolate some elements that are common 
to certain selected definitions of democracy, 
to evaluate critically the basic assumptions 
of the concept of demoeracy so evolved and 


train teachers to render this service. 


to sugeest the implications of these assump- 
tions for teacher-education. 

Some Definitions of Democracy. The 
concept of democracy can not be defined 
easily. However, an examination of certain 
definitions that have been proposed should 
assist us in elarifying its meaning. As 
early as 1916, John Dewey characterized a 
democratic society as one ‘‘which makes 
provision for participation in its good of all 
its members on equal terms and which 
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secures flexible readjustment of its institu- 
of the different 
In 1937 Dewey 


defined democracy as follows: 


tions through interaction 


forms of associated life.’’ 


Demo racy means voluntary choice, based on an 
intelligence that is the outcome of free association 
and communication with others. It means a way 
of living together in which mutual and free consul 
tation rule instead of force, and in which coopera 


tion in competition is the law of 


in which all the 


tead of brutal 


life; a social order forces that make 


for friendship, beauty, and knowledge are cherished 


in order that -each individual may become what he, 


and he alone, is capable of becoming.? 


George 5. Counts points out that demoe- 


racy is more than a form of government : 


It is an attitude of mind to which the exploita- 


tion of man by man is abhorrent; it is a way of 


life in which human personality is judged of su- 


preme, of measureless worth; it is an order of social 
relationships dedicated to the promotion of the in- 
divid 
is, in a word, a society in which ordinary men and 
full 


ial and colleetive interests of common folk; it 


women may grow to their stature—a society 


‘of the people, by the people, and for the 


people. ’’s 


Max Otto emphasizes that democracy is 
not ‘‘rugged individualism’’ 


Democracy is not a mere association of individ 


uals whose purpose or aet is individualistie in the 


laissez faire It is not even primarily a form 


SeTISe, 
of government. It is an intelligent use of coopera- 
progressive attainment of sig 


tive means for the 


Significant personalities can 


they 


nificant personalities, 


not be unfolded from within; must be ae- 


quired by individuals in union with other individ 
uals intent 


upon a similar quest.9 


The 


foregoing definitions of democracy embody 


Some Assumptions of De moceracy. 


two basic assumptions. One postulate con- 
eerns individual growth and the. other con- 
The 
Christian 


action. former restates 
the that 


human personality has worth, while the lat- 


siders social 


essentially doetrine 


6 John Dewey, ‘‘Democracy and Edueation,’’ p. 
115. New York: 1916. 
John Dewey, ‘‘Edueational and Social 
Frontier, 3: 238, May, 1937. 


19-20, 


Maemillan, 
Change,’’ Social 
8G. S. Counts, op. cit., pp. 

>Max C. Otto, 
Social Frontier, 3: 


‘* John Dewey’s Philosophy,’’ 


226, June, 1937. 
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ter repeats the Soeratie theory that the 
common-sense decisions of common people 
will in the main agree on a given course of 
if all of the 

Thus 


two ideas that are to be found 


action facts have been pre- 


sented. democracy represents a 
fusion of 
among the Hebrews and among the Greeks 
Let us examine each of these axioms briefly. 

When we say that human personality has 
intrinsic worth, we imply that individual 
life is an end in itself and not merely a 
means to an end. We assume that ordinary 
people have extraordinary possibilities of 
development. We are convinced that every 
boy and girl should be given an equality 
of opportunity to bring out the best that is 
in them. 

Certain historical facts underlie such a 
conviction. Arturo Toscanini was the son 
of an unmusical tailor and of a housewife 
None of his 
Yet 


Arturo Toseanini became a great orchestra 


who had no musical talent. 


known ancestors was a musician. 
conductor ‘‘with the power to lash orches- 


tras into frenzies of fine  playing.’’? 
Charles Darwin was pronouneed dull and 
mediocre by the staff of Dr. Butler’s School 
in Shrewsbury.'? Yet Darwin revolution- 
ized man’s thinking with his ‘‘Origin of 
Species.’” Michael Faraday was born over 
a stable, the son of a journeyman black- 
smith and of an illiterate farmer’s daugh- 
ter.'2 Yet ealled the 
father of our modern electrical era. The 


collective intelligence of the Catholie inqui- 


Faraday has been 


sition found Galileo Galilei to be in error.'® 
Yet it was Galileo’s method of intellectual 
inquiry and not the method of his inquisi- 
tors that started modern man on his econ- 
quest of nature, the results of which can 

10 Life, 7: 22: 49, Nov. 27, 1939. 

11T, H. Huxley, ‘‘Collected Essays,’’ Vol. II, 
New York: Appleton, 1897. 

12 1. B. Hart, ‘‘ Makers of Science,’’ p, 249. 
don: Oxford University Press, 1924. 


orr 


pp. 207 —260. 


Lon- 


13 J. H. Randall, ‘‘The Making of the Modern 
Mind,’’ pp. 234-235. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1926. 
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not yet be foreseen. Such facts ean only 
mean that we must have faith in human 
individuality. Since neither heredity, nor 
environment, nor authority can ascertain 
with certainty the worth of a man or of his 
ideas, we must provide opportunities for 
the fullest development of the unique 
potentialities of every man. To the extent 
that we fail to permit any individual to 
make his unique contribution, the develop- 
ment of all personality suffers. 

When we accept intelligent cooperation 
as a method of social action, we place our 
faith in the collective judgment of common 
folk. We assume a certain commonality of 
mind among the masses of people. We are 
convineed that ordinary human beings can 
be trusted to reach a decision on the basis 
of all available facts and to give intelligent 
consent to a proposed eourse of action. 

If we are to trust the democratic method 
of social action, we must provide the essen- 
tials of a method for assuring intelligent 
consent by the people. This method of giv- 
ing intelligent consent is conditioned by at 
least four requisites. In the first place, it 
requires certain guarantees of the civil and 
political liberties of all the people; that is, 
it demands a popular charter of rights. In 
the second place, universal machinery must 
be set up so that each man ean register his 
decision; that is, the method of giving in- 
telligent consent requires a popular suf- 
frage. In the third place, schools must 
teach people the methods that man has 
evolved for collecting data essential to the 
solution of problems and for organizing 
these data; that is, we must provide for 
popular literacy. However, as I. L. Kandel 
has pointed out, ‘‘Literacy is a two-edged 
sword; carried far enough it is the founda- 
tion of enlightenment; limited and_ re- 
stricted as the concept was in the nine- 
teenth century, it soon began to be utilized 
as an instrument for propaganda readily 
seized upon by demagogues and a cheap 





press.’"'* Hence, in the fourth place, the 
method of giving intelligent consent neces- 
sitates the cultivation of the discrimination 
and judgment of the masses of the people; 
that is, it requires popular understanding 
of their collective affairs. Thus we con 
clude that, when people give intelligent 
approval to a proposed course of action, 
they do so on the basis of a thorough under- 
standing of the issues involved. 

As Harold Ruge reminds us, the terms 
and ‘‘intelligent  ap- 


’ 


‘understanding’ 
proval’’ are educational conecepts.'’ It is 
only through education that the masses of 
the people can conduct their affairs in ae- 
cordance with the democratic principle of 
consent. Democracy places an overwhelm- 
ingly difficult task upon the school. 

If the school accepts the democratie 
postulate concerning the worth of human 
personality, then it must assume some re- 
sponsibility for guiding individuals toward 
the fullest possible development of their 
aptitudes. At the same time, the school 
must prepare individuals to know the limi- 
tations of their own competence and _ to 
appraise the qualifications of others. These 
powers of evaluation can be developed only 
by helping individuals to improve their 
techniques of intelligent inquiry. Further, 
the latter abilities presuppose some prepa- 
ration in the mastery of facts and _ skills 
which are basie to any understanding of the 
democratic way of life. 

Again, if the school places its faith in the 
method of reaching decisions by the intel- 
ligent consent of common people, then it 
must provide opportunities for the consid- 
eration of many sides of the multitudes of 
issues that arise in contemporary life in and 
out of school. Students must be exercised 
in the techniques of cooperative inquiry. 


They must be required to plan together for 


147, L. Kandel, ‘‘Conflicting Theories of Eduea 
tion,’’ p. 12. New York: Maemillan, 1938. 
15 H. Rugg, ‘‘ American Life and the School Cur 


riculum,’’ p. 15. Boston: Ginn, 1936. 
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Tate’ 


the achievement of goals in which the group 


is interested. They must be allowed to 


think together about the solution of com- 


mon problems. Finally, students must be 
allowed to act together both as leaders and 
the 


democratically determined. 


as followers in execution of policies 


In these ways 
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the democratic method produces ‘‘not 

compromise weaker than any single pri 
posal, but an integration of meanines and 
emotions that represents a definitely higher 
more complete, more adequate interpreta- 
tion of the situation than any one perso) 
would be likely to attain by himself.’’'® 


EVENTS 


BOSTON MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATION 
Ox June 29, there will be an open meeting of 
the National Couneil of 
with the Boston meeting of the NEA, of whieh 


THE 


Kdueation in connection 
the council is the senior department. The presi 
dent, Louis A. Peehstein, dean of Teachers Col 
lege, University of Cincinnati, will preside at the 
morning session and Guy M. Wilson, professor 
of education, Boston University, at the afternoon 
CSSLON, 

The theme of the meeting will be “The Sate- 
guards of Freedom in a Democracy.” The sub- 
jects pre ented at the first session, “The Radio,” 
* Academie 


Teaehi Fels 


Freedom” and “Democracy and 
will be diseussed, respectively, by 
Rowland Angell, edueational counselor of 
NBC and president Yale 
SItv; Daniel L Marsh, president, Boston Uni 
James <A, 
edueation, Iowa State College, Ames. 

At the 


Couneil ot 


Jame 


emeritus of Univer 


versity, and Starrack, professor of 


ion, C. 


econd Sess 


Demoeracy, New York City, 


D. Jackson, presi 
cent, 
will speak on “The People’; E. D. Canham, 
The Christian Science Monitor, 
A. Taft, United States 


managing editor, 
on “The Press”; 
rom Ohio, 


Robert 
Senator 4 on “Government.” 

Discussion from the floor will follow both ses- 
closed 


ons, and there will be a business meeting, 


to the pubhie, as the final meeting of the eouneil. 


FURTHER VINDICATION OF THE 
RUGG BOOKS 
IN the interest of fairness, since “far greater 


publicity was to the aeeusations than to 
their 


Scuoot AND Sociery, April 12, under “Events,” 


Yiven 


refutation” in the text-book controversy, 


cited examples of newspapers and groups of 


citizens that had given the Rugg books “a elean 


bill of health.” 


It now appears that an open letter has been 
addressed by fifty-three outstanding men in the 
edueational and religious fields to Vierling Ker 
sey, superintendent of schools, Los Angeles, in 
which the latter’s defense of his action in re 
moving the Rugg books from the eity schools i- 
denouneed in seathing terms. 

Wesley C. 


Mitchell, professor of economies, Columbia Uni 


The letter was made publie by 


versity, and chairman of the Committee on Text 
books, American Committee for Demoeracy and 
Intellectual Freedom, the group that sponsored 
it. The letter was signed by eleven college and 
school administrators, Frank FE 
Baker, president, Milwaukee State Teachers Co] 
lege; Carl Wittke, dean, Oberlin College; Roseoe 
Pulliam, president, Southern Illinois State Nor 
mal University; H. H. Conwell, dean, Beloit Col 


among them 


lege; Mary EK. Lyman, dean, Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, and Carleton Washburne, superintendent of 
schools, Winnetka (IIl.), and president, Progres- 
sive Education Association. California signers 
included the Honorable Lee KE. Geyer, U. S. Con 
gressman; George P. Adams and J. R. Oppen 
heimer, of the University of California; Theo 
dore Dreiser; Bailey Willis and F. W. Wey- 
mouth, of Stanford University; Carey Williams, 
California State Commissioner of Housing and 
Immigration, and Arthur G. Coons, of Clare- 
mont Colleges. 

The fields of social and natural science were 
represented by such names as Charles A. Ell- 
wood, Henry Pratt Fairchild and William F. 
Ogburn, former presidents of the American 
Sociological Society; Arthur M. Schlesinger and 
Robert M. Lynd, former chairman and secretary, 
respectively, of the Social Seience Research 
Council; A. J. Carlson, physiologist of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and former president of the 
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\[AY 3), 






AAUP; Franz Boas, former president of the 
(AAS; Harlow Shapley, well-known astron 
ner Ol 
ofessor of anatomy, the University of Vir 
nia, and George Sarton and W. M. Malisoff, 





> 
ean, 


Harvard University; R. Bennett 








cienee editors. 
religious field, the following were in 
» list of signatories: George Dahl, of the Yale 
Bib- 
al Literature; the Reverend Robert Hastings 
Nichols, history, Union 
Theological Seminary (New York 
the Reverend Charles C. Webber, executive and 
field secretary, Methodist Federation for Social 






School, editor of the Journal of 






professor of church 





‘ 





ity), and 






Service. 
The letter protested, mainly, against the rea- 


ns given by Mr. Kersey for the removal of the 






It read in part: 


Rugg books. 





As the only demoeratie approach to the problem 
the principles 





f text-book seleetion, we accept 





the Committee on Text-books of the 





formulated by 
\mericain Committee for Democracy and Intellee- 
tual 
tude of mind, up-to-date knowledge of the subject 






Freedom, summarized as . a judicial atti- 






treated, familiarity with school curricula and prac 





tical experience in teaching pupils of the ages for 





which a book is designed. 
The fundamental criterion to apply is whether 
Many of the problems 





a book tells the truth.... 
presented by our past history and current practice 







the subject of lively, sometimes bitter, eon- 


The writer who tells the truth about these 


are 





troversy. 
issues must make clear their controversial aspects. 

No youngster is properly prepared for life 
learn to weigh 






in a who does not 
candidly opposing views of social problems. 

The Republic must bring them up to think realisti 
lly about the issues on which will hang its future. 


forward, on the 


democracy 







ca 






The arguments you have put 





other hand, are in our judgment akin to the reason- 
ing of a Ministry of Propaganda. Such an atti- 


tude to education is dangerous to democracy itself. 







The letter quoted the report of the Philadel- 
phia committee, which stated that the books were 


“truthful” and in no way “subversive of Amer 







ican ideals and principles” and said in conelu- 





sion: 





As American citizens thoroughly conscious of the 
need for vigilance in protecting our liberties in this 
critical period, we feel it our right and duty to urge 
an immediate revoeation of the Los Angeles ban of 
.. Your action is a grave threat 







the Rugg books. . 
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to edueational freedom not only in Los Angeles, 
hut, because of the precedent it sets, in our coun 


try as a whole. 


OLD AND NEW HORIZONS 


IN the chapel of the histerie Christopher Wren 
building at Williamsburg (Va.), April 19, the 
Overseers of Harvard University, the oldest in 
stitution of higher learning in the United States, 
joined with the Board of Visitors of the Colleg 
of William and Mary, its runner-up in years, in 
celebrating the 166th anniversary of the Battle 
of Lexington. For the first 
now looking over the rim of the fourth century 


time the overseers, 
of the university’s existence, met outside the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Charles Franeis Adams, president of the Har 


vard board, greeting their hosts, said: 


... We reeall with pride the historie past. We 
do so most happily in surroundings which eom 
memorate the zeal and piety of your forebears, and 
who in our own time 


also the munificence of one 


has restored to their pristine beauty in this neig! 
borhood many of the loveliest monuments of a by 
gone day. 

After a formal response by Reetor J. Gordon 
3ohannan for the William and Mary board, 
John Stewart Bryan, president of the college, 
made an address in which he deelared that “un 
breakable ties of spiritual purpose” had united 

Massachusetts and Virginia. 


“The steady search for a larger life,” he said, 


the eolonists of 


“brought us both to these shores; our gains, 
great as they are, eall for instant and devoted 
preservation. New and menacing horizons open 
before us, as we stand compelled to choose 
whether we can hold the frontiers of our fathers’ 
rule unless we establish and make sure the boun 
daries of our fathers’ thought.” 

Among the few invited guests were Governor 
Priee, of Virginia, Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rocke 
feller, Jr., and James Bryant Conant, president 
of Harvard University. Governor Saltonstall, of 
Massachusetts, and Lieutenant Governor Poletti, 
of New York, were present as members of the 


Harvard Overseers. 





SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND THE 
GENERAL WELFARE 


Atv the annual meeting of the National Aead 


emy of Seiences, Apri] 28-30, at Washington 
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(D. C.), Frank B acad 
emy, announced the 


dation, the Nationa 


Jewett, president of the 
organization of a new toun- 
| Science Fund, which is “to 
inister gifts for the advance 
In all walks 


an welfare through sup 


and adi 


recelve 


{ 


clenee.” ot life, those who 
hi to “promote hut 


port ol eentiie research,” regardless of 


l 4 } : 1 
whether their gifts are large small] 


may con 
tribute to the fund. 
nembers ot first board of 
will selected 
academy and from laymen of 
distinction, Winthrop W. Aldrich, New 
York City; James F. Bell, Minneapolis; John 
W. Davis, New York City; Homer L. Ferguson, 
Newport News (Va.); Walter S. Gifford, New 
York City; Carlton J. H. Hayes, New York 
Archibald MacLeish, Washington (D. C.); 
Harvey S. Mudd, Los Angeles; Elihu Root, Jr., 
New York City; Smith, St. 


Lewis L. Strauss, 


The twelve lay 


rector which always from 


embers of the 


Louis; 


Harold H. 


Tom IK. 
New York City; 
Switt, Chicago. 


The 


academy 


board chosen from the 
Adams, GUUS Yee 

Haven (Conn.); A. F. 
Cold Spring Harbor (N. Y.); Isaiah 
Baltimore; Arthur H. 


James B 


members of the 


are: Roger Urbana 


James R. Angell, New 
Blakeslee, 
Bowman, Compton, Chi- 
Cambridge ( Mass.) ; 
Princeton (N. J.) ; Luther 
P. Eisenhart, Prineeton (N. J); Herbert S. 
New York Herbert C. 
Alto (Calif.); Ernest O. 
Frank R. 


Pasadena 


Conant, 


CALO | 
Edwin G. Conklin, 
(iasser, Tloover, 
Palo 
ley (Calif.) ; 
A. Millikan, 
Richards, Philadelphia; 
New York City; 
(Mass.) ; George H. Whipple, Rochester (N. Y.). 
Ev-o Frank B. Jewett, pres 


ident of the aeademy, New York City; Ross G. 


City; 
Lawrence, Berke 
Lilhe, Chieago; Robert 
(Calit.); Alfred N. 
William J. 


Harlow Shapley, Cambridge 


Robbins, 


ClO members are < 


Harrison, chairman, National Research Couneil, 
New 


president, 


Langmuir, 


Ad- 


Haven (Conn.), and Irving 


Ameriean Association for the 
vancement of Science, Schenectady, N5 Xs 

A committee of the academy, with help from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, made 
a survey that disclosed the need of additional 
funds for seientifie research, partly because uni- 
versities and foundations are handicapped by 
the steady deerease in income from endowments 
and in spite of the fact that government and in- 


dustry have greatly inereased their outlay in 


VOL. 


field. The National Academy of Science 


has a Congressional charter and, therefore, 


this 


Dr. Jewett poimted out, “bears important publi 
responsibilities.” It is hoped that the National 
Seience Fund will “become a truly national in 
stitution.” The time seems to have come whe 
the idea ot “letting the rich do it” should ly 
superseded by the idea of letting everybody «i 


it according to his means. 


STUDENTS ENTERING PRINCETON 
WITHOUT EXAMINATION 

Minor C. MoraGan, assistant dean of the ta 

ulty, Princeton The Princeto 


Alumni Weekly, reports that the four-year-old 


University, in 


plan of “admission without examination of stu 
dents coming from preparatory and high schools 
not familiar with the requirements of the Col 
Board” 


students 


lege Entrance Examination has been 


justified. © Thirty-eight were so ad 
mitted in the fall of 1937, one “on the basis of 
Australia.” Eight of 


for personal reasons, leaving 


an excellent reeord in 


these withdrew 


thirty students who actually entered the univer 


sity classes in accordance with the new plan. 


Mr. Morgan makes the following statement : 


original group has been 


Although three are 


No member of the 
dropped from the university. 
two have 


enrolled as undergraduates, 


third 


no longer 
resigned in good standing, and a obtained 
his degree in three vears, 

Of the remaining members, seven were admitted 
program beeause of excellence: 


Five of these 


to the special senior 
in their junior departmental work. 
obtained the privilege of devoting all their time 
to independent work during the present term (the 
‘“no-eourse’’ plan); and two were elected to the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at the end of the junior 
year. 

One of the seven is the recipient of the F. B. 
White 


present 


another is the 
Hibben Me 


and 
1910 


Prize in Architecture, 
holder of the 


morial Scholarship. 


eoveted 


admitted 


under the plan have been doing honor work ever 


Fifty per cent. of the students 


since their entrance, and the average standing of 
the thirty students is 2.37, only seven tenths of a 
point below a seeond general group. 

In both the extracurricular and academic fields, 
these members of the class of 1941 have justified 
which they were 


the careful selective 


chosen, and by increasing the geographie distribu- 


process by 


tion of the class they have augmented the uni- 
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versity approach to the Wilsonian ideal of ‘‘ Prince 


ton in the nation’s service.’’ 


AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL 
CENTENNIAL IN HAWAII 

“PUNAHOU—a name to conjure by—a great 
school which has upheld the ideals and tradi 
tions... of a handful of farsighted American 
missionaries ... has progressed until it ranks 
with the best of America’s schools.” 

So reads in part an editorial in 7/.e Honolulu 
Advertiser on the celebration of the 100th birth- 
day of the Punahou School. The “handful” of 
missionaries suggests the handful of athletes, 
who started something about 500 years B.c., 
and other small beginnings that, in the forward 
mareh of the centuries, have grown to measure 
less peripheries. The spirit of sacrifice alone 
explains such phenomena. In the present in- 
stance, Punahou Academy was founded by a 
group Whose salaries were $400 a year, so that 
it is no wonder that the assembly of Hawaiian 
men and women gathered to do honor to the 
“poverty-stricken” missionaries of a century 
ago and Good Queen Kaahumanu, who aided 
and that 


scores of colleges and universities and the Presi- 


: 


them, were “eleetrie with enthusiasm’ 


dent of the United States sent messages extoll- 
ing “the cultural and spiritual progress sym 
bolized by Punahou.” 

The 25th anniversary (1866) of the school 
for Punahou has made good use of its birthdays 

-was marked by a prophecy that the school 
would “stand like a hghthouse planted in the 
midst of the North Pacific.” Fifteen years later 

-at the 40th anniversary—the student body 
had grown from 51 to 112, and “an appeal for 
financial aid in the form of an address by ‘Alma 
Mater’ to her children” was promptly followed 
by gifts of new buildings and “the precious 
telescope.” In 1891 came the Punahou Jubilee, 
characterized by a colorful pageant contrasting 
vividly with the depression in the islands eaused 
by the McKinley tariff, putting sugar on the 
free list and breaking “this fourteen-year boom 
which the industry had owed to reciprocity.” 
Following this, the gift of Pauahi Hall met the 
problem of increased attendance. The 75th an- 
niversary (1916), when William Lyon Phelps 
made the principal address, outranked the others 
in gay and elaborate ceremonies. And now in 





1941, June 24 and 25, the school takes a look 
both at its past and at its future in a “mighty 
pageant of Punahou’s hundred years,” in which 
approximately 1,000 people will take part. 

A pertinent story is told of the time (120 
vears ago) when the Hawaiian Islands, then 
called the Sandwich Islands, were inhabited by 
“a race of handsome Polynesians,” whose king 
and high priest, seeing that their gods failed to 
punish sailors landing on the islands who 
ignored the tabus of the native religion, had the 
courage and the common sense to say to their 
people, “Our system of tabus is silly.” And it 
was just then that, either by coincidence or cram 
dis volentibus, the missionaries arrived at the 
Sandwich Islands and asked the privilege of 
building up a new religious faith in place of the 
old beliefs that had lost their hold on the intelli 
rence of the people. The king agreed that, it 
the new teaching could prove its value, it would 
he welcome. This open-minded attitude, which 
is the first requisite in the precess of education, 
lightened the work of the missionaries at the 
outset, and the founding of a school came nat 
urally as a concomitant of the establishment ot 
a Christian church, 

The school was first named Punahou Acad 
emy and was intended for the children of the 
missionaries who, later, would attend college in 
the United States. But as the missionary col 
ony became more and more identified with the 
Islands, it was agreed that Punahou should take 
the form of a college and be open to all Ha 
walians. Aceordingly, the college was or 
ganized in 1854 with the Reverend Edward G. 
Beckwith as its first president. The new name 
for the school was Punahou School and Oahu 
College, which was shortened to Oahu College 
in 1857, though the name of the district, Puna 
hou, is persistent as a general name for the col 
lege and the Punahou Preparatory School, 
opened in 1883. The site for the latter was 
purchased for $10,000 of the college funds. 
Gifts from every quarter, notably from Charles 
R. Bishop, a devoted trustee, have greatly en 
larged the physieal equipment of Punahou’s 
educational unit, and the presidents and teach 
ers who have served the school have constantly 


kept in mind training for leadership, whether 


in the islands or on the mainland. 


peed 
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Surviving all the vicissitudes of history, as the 


Kingdom of Hawaii passed, through wars and 


status of the United 


revolutions, to its present 


of Hawa 


l, “this oldest private 
Mou 


han 1,200 pupils ranging in 


I" rritory 


tory school we of the ocky 


pre pal 


tains,” having more 


age from four twenty years—Caueasians, Chi 


nese, Japanese, Koreans, Kast Indians and I ili- 
an iwably together 


pinos living 


greater expansion and usefulness. It is asking 


buildings and 


invested 


a minimum of $300,000 for new 


an addition of $1,000,000 to its funds 


for the needed an Income. 
The “Punahou Plan” 


the 


is to form what is ealled 


Punahou Living Kndowment Association 
made up ol alumni, parents and friends, each ot 
whom “will represent a certain part of the $1,- 


will 


year ...a4a 


000,000 of Living Endowment and con- 


tribute to the school each sum 


equivalent to four per cent. interest on the 
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eirds itself tor 
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amount... he represents.” How much he 
will represent is, of course, a matter of choice, 
and he may withdraw from the association 


will. 


will 


It is hoped that this unique arrangement 


attract members of future graduati: 
classes and become a part of the tradition of thi 
school. The plan is another indication of th 
present trend toward substituting tor the larg 
vifts of the few to the cause of edueation, 
smaller gifts of the many. 

The 
Oat. 


his greeting to the school: “The roster of the 


present president of Punahou School, 


Shepard, with pardonable pride, said ir 


men who have guided the political evolution of 
the Territory reads like a page from the school’ 
alumni directory.” 

A sizable volume, “Punahou 1841-1941,” by 
Mary C. Charlotte 
Dodge (University of California Press), is Just 


Alexander and Peabody 


off the press. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Huan 
has been elected to the presidency of Wabash 
Ind. 


George V. 


I RANK SPARKS, industrialist-educator, 


College, Crawfordsville, Ile succeeds the 
late 
dean, has been acting president, as reported in 


1940. 


Louis B. Hopkins. Kendall, 


SCHOOL AND Society, September 21, 


has been 


Thiel 


suceeeding E. S. 


JupGe Grorce H. Row ey ap- 
College 
Rudisill, 
whose appointment as direetor of adult eduea- 
for the United Church 
ported in ScHoOoL AND Society, September 28, 


1940. 


acting 


Pa.) 


pointed president of 


(Greenville, 


tion Lutheran was re- 


JoHN M. Foaa, Jr., 


botany, University of 


associate professor of 
Pennsylvania, has been 
elected dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
and director of the college collateral courses. 
He sueeeeds William EK. Lingelbach, professor of 
modern European history, who will devote his 


time to teaching and research. 


Bruce Simonps, of the Yale School of Musie, 
has become dean of the sehool, sueeeeding Rich- 


ard EF. Donovan, associate protessor ot the 


theorv of who has been aeting dean. 


MUSIC, 


QO. B. Dasnrty, who has been serving as head 
of the department of education, Ashland (Ky.) 
Junior College, during the past year, has been 
appointed dean of the college, succeeding Her- 
bert C. Hazel, resigned. 

Joun F. GuMMeERs, head of the Latin depart- 
ment, William Penn Charter School (Philadel- 
phia), has become head master of the school for 
the year 1941-42. 
cessor in this post, will head the English depart- 
ment at Avon (Conn.) Old Farms. 


Richard Knowles, his prede- 


FREDERICK W. HenRE, head proctor of term- 


end examinations at Columbia College since 
1917, has become head of the department of 
eleetrieal engineering, Columbia University. In 
relinquishing his post as proctor, Professor 
Hehre declares that cheating and frivolity dur- 
ing eXaminations are now virtually nonexistent. 
In the department of electrical engineering he 
sueceeds Walter I. Slichter, who will retire in 


June after thirty-one years of service. 

Everert HAL, associate professor of philos- 
ophy, Stanford University, has been made pro- 
fessor and head of the department of philoso- 
phy, State University of Iowa. 


I). Murray ANGEVINE, assistant professor of 





Vay oe 1941 


pathology, School of Medicine, Cornell Univer- 


sity, has been appointed bacteriologist and 


pathologist at the Alfred I. du Pont Institute 
the Nemours Foundation, Wilmington, Del. 


ERNEST GLEN WEVER, associate professor of 


moted to a full professorship. 


psychology, Prineeton University, has been pro 


Harry S. N. GreENE, of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medieal (Princeton, N. 
J.), has been appointed professor of pathology 


Research 


and surgery, Yale University. 
Rornert D. Voup, Bristol-Myers post-doctor 
Stantord 


heen appointed assistant professor of chem- 


ate research fellow, University, has 


istry, the University of Southern California. 
CHANGES in the department of chemistry, An- 

College (Yellow Ohio), 

heen announced as follows: Austin M. Patter 


son, professor of chemistry and vice-president 


tioch Springs, have 


of the college, is retiring with the rank of pro 
fessor emeritus; W. A. Hammond is giving up 
his course in industrial chemistry in order to 
engage in the manufacture of drierite; C. 8. 
Adams, professor of chemistry, will resume the 
“revolving chairmanship” of the department; 
Robert N. Boyd has been appointed to an as- 
sistant professorship. 

S. J. Irwin, who has been principal of the 
Floresville (Tex.) High School for the past 
fourteen years, has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Wilson County, Texas. 


EK. Van Dorsey, superintendent of schools, 
Raleigh County (W. Va.), has resigned to. be- 
come principal of Beckley (Tex.) High School. 
Mr. Dorsey’s assistant, E. M. Ashworth, has 
succeeded to the post of superintendent. 


KENNETH E. Gippin has been elected district 
superintendent of schools for the Fifth Super- 
(N. Y.), sueeeeding Wallace 
Ormsby, who has become district superinten- 
dent at North Collins, N. Y. 


visory District 


J. T. Marvin, superintendent of schools, 
Gage (Okla.), for the past seven years, has 
( Okla.) 


schools, following Lester Sherrill, who has re- 


been appointed head of the Hollis 


signed after sixteen years of service. 


McKinitey C. Munson, superintendent of 
publie schools, Preston (Minn.), for the past 
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ten years, has been elected superintendent at 
(Minn.), 
whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL AND 


Luverne succeeding O. B. Phillips, 


Society, April 19. 


Ervin E. Trask, who has been superinten- 


dent of the Saybrook 
school system for four years, has been chosen 


(Conn.) eonsolidated 
superintendent of schools in Plainville (Conn.), 
where A. M. MeCullough has been acting super 
intendent sinee April. 

WaLTER WyNSTRA will succeed his brother, 
Stanley Wynstra, as superintendent of schools, 
Mount Vernon (Wash.), the latter having re- 
signed to aecept the assistant superintendency 
at Bremerton, Wash. 

J. R. BoGan has been appointed superinten 
dent of schools, Rock Creek 
ing A. H. 


vears of service. 


(Ohio), sueceed 
Higley, who has resigned after nine 
Ropert K. Derrickson, superintendent of 
Wharton (Ohio), for the 


accepted the 


past five 


schools, 
has superintendency of 


schools at Rawson (Ohio), sueceeding Roy EK. 


years, 


Cramer, who has held the post for six years. 

James C. GRAHAM, prineipal, Cordova (IIL) 
high school, has been appointed superintendent 
Aledo, Tl. Glen Stancliff, of the 
Aledo staff, will become assistant superinten- 
dent. Mr. Flom, 
has held the post for fifteen years. 


of schools, 


Graham succeeds Fred who 


JoHN Oscar CREAGER, director of the depart 
ment of college and university edueation, New 
York University, will retire at the close of the 
summer session. Dr. Creager was associated 
with the University of Wyoming as professor of 
edueation (1910-17) and as dean of the College 
of Edueation, 1913-17. He State 
Commissioner of Edueation for Wyoming (1917- 
19) and as president, Northern Arizona State 
Normal School, 1919-20. From 1920 to 1926, 
he served the University of Arizona as professor 
of edueation and (1922-26) as dean of the Col 
He has been a professor of 


served as 


lege of Edueation. 
college education at New York University since 
1926, except for the years 1927-29, when he 
served as dean of the College of Education, Uni- 


versity of Arkansas. 


Hersert D. WELTE, president, Teachers Col- 


lege of Connecticut (New Britain), has an- 
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Dobbie, dean of women, 


Bonney, assistant dean of 


close of the eurrent 
W hitesel, 


las resloned, 


prolessor of 


Cornell 


devote 


LOUISE | lean of 
resigned to 


women, 


W. PIiekKeRILL, managing officer of the 


Training School tor Girls (Geneva, IIl.), 


titut ‘tired. She will be sue 


on, ha 


a ate in 


cer ded by Vii 


Lewis of Chieago. 


J. Lesiuis Horsox, who has held the Franeis 
(Giummere chair of FE nelish, Havertord (Pa.) 


he en called 


because of 


‘n vears, and who has 
the Shakespearean Sherlock Holme 
his researches ino Elizabethan records for fur- 
ther data on Shakespeare, has resigned, it is 


May 16, 


Rumors 


reported in the Philade Iphia Bulletin, 


Increase in salary 


on the issue of an 
ed by a faculty feud over 

Opposing \ 1 the war are declared to be 
both Felix Morley, president of 

Dr. Hotson. Dr. Hotson will be 

of absence with full salary until August 
Ss], 1942 The veal ill be 


Library in Washington. 


vroundle 


pent at the Folger 


Hlorack S. Urter, professor of physies, Yale 


University, has retired after thirty-four years 


Ol service 


superintendent of 


will 


ASWELL, 
( Mass.), 


service 


ALMORIN ©. ¢ 
Milford 


after thirty 


schools, retire in June 


vears ol 
uperintendent of sehools, Velva 


L. F. Rick, 


(N. D.), for nine vears, has resigned 


Cuartes DPD. Jounsox, superintendent — oft 
schools, Pauls Valley 


resignation, effective June 30, 


(Okla.), has tendered his 
1941. 

J. ALLEN, superintendent of schools, Pine 
Bluff (Ark.), 1923, has His 
place will be taken by Henry F. Dial, prineipal 


re signed, 


since 


of the high school. 


Grorce Buek, principal of the Shortridge 


High Sehool, 


atter 


Indianapolis (Ind.), is retiring 


having served the sehool for thirty-one 


years 


Recent Deaths 


Everetr DEAN Martin, Congregational min- 


ister, former lecturer on soeial philosophy 
(1916-36), 
(1917-22) and director (1932-38), People’s 
Institute (New York City) ; director, Cooper 
Union Forum (New York City), and head ot 


department of social philosophy (1918-38), and 


assistant director and seeretary 


professor of social philosophy at Claremont 
(Calif.) Colleges since 1936, died May 10, 

the age of sixty vears. Dr. Martin lectured fon 
short periods at the New School for Social Re 
search (New York City) and at Brown Unive 
sity. Ile was traveling leeturer and professor 
of social philosophy during the second half of 
each academic year since 1939 for the Associa 
tion of American Colleges under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Dr. 
Martin was a liberal in thought and was widely 
known for his books on social life and problems. 
Among his works are: “Meaning of a Liberal 


“The Be 


havior of Crowds,” “Philosophical Backgrounds 


Education,” “Civilizing Ourselves,” 


of Current Eeonomie and Social Problems” and 
Politieal 
Dr. Martin was also one of the editors of * 


Books.” 


“Some Principles of Association.” 


Paper 


THe REVEREND JouHN P. ARCHDEACON, who 
for the past nine years had been professor of 
E:) College, died, 


edueation at Providence (R. 


May 19, in the fiftieth year of his age. 


AuicE Howr Harton, who established lip- 
reading classes for the hard of hearing in pub- 
lic schools twenty-five years ago and who had 
taught lip-reading and speech correction in the 
White Plains (N. Y.) schools for the past ten 
years, died, May 21, at the age of fifty-four 
vears. Mrs. Hatton introduced 
classes in the Rochester (N. Y.) schools in 1916 


lip-reading 


and taught in the Extension Division of the 


University of Rochester. 


HeNr1I BerRNES, who as a member of the Su- 
perior Council of Public Instruction since 1891 
fostered the creation of an “intelleetual élite” 
in Franee by opposing the opening of the 
higher schools to the masses, died at Toulouse, 
May 21. 
his death. 


He was eighty years old at the time of 


Erik McKInuey Eriksson, professor of his- 
tory, University of Southern California, since 
1929, succumbed to a heart attack, May 22, at 


the age of forty-five years. Dr. Eriksson held 

















the chair of history and the headship of the 
department at Lombard (IIl.) College (1922-25) 
and a similar post at Coe College (Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa), 1925-29. 


ivan Constitutional History” (with D. N. Rowe), 


He was the author of “Amer- 


“Official Newspaper Organs and the Presidential 
1828, 1836,” “Federal 


and 


Eleetions of 1832. and 


Civil Service under President Jackson” 


other historical books. In addition, Dr. Eriks- 
son was writer of a syndicated feature, “You 
and Your Nation’s Affairs,” and a contributor to 
magazines and to the “Dictionary of American 
History.” 

KuMA LouIse BAspirt, who began her teach- 
ing career in Washington Territory, where she 
learned the Chinook language so thoroughly that 
she could converse with Indian Chief Seattle, 
and who, later, taught in the Maplewood Avenue 
School, Morristown (N. J.), 1887-94, and was 
principal of the Speedwell Avenue School (Mor- 
1894-1909, died, May 24, at the age 
Miss Babbitt had retired 


ristown), 
of eighty-four years. 
in 1909. 


Rosert Boyp Boacue, former dean of the 
School of Dentistry, Vanderbilt University, and 
president of the American Dental Association, 
died of a heart attack, May 25, at the age of 


sixty-six. 


Education in the Magazines 

In the June number of Fortune appears an 
article, “Basie English,” by I. A. Richards, in 
which this “easiest English” of the world’s “eas- 
lest language,” is deseribed in detail, as the 850 
words of English that, without differing from 
the everyday usage of the language, “will do the 
most work’—key words that take the place of 
multitudinous variations and accretions acquired 
through the centuries. The author claims that 
basie English is the best scheme yet devised for 
a world tongue and holds the greatest promise 
of improving world relations. (‘English is to- 
day either the mother tongue or the government 
language of over 600 million of the world’s two 
The author shows that En- 
it has al- 


billion people.’’) 
glish, because of the “hammering’ 
ready had or has given itself, has proved its 
adaptability to the undertaking in Basie and 
that, by the process of turning literary English 
into Basie, lucidity in handling the language is 


developed. 


, 
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Other Items of Interest 

HERMANN COOPER, assistant commissioner for 
teacher education for New York State, has an 
nounced that seleetive admission examinations 
to state normal schools will be given only at the 
Buffalo State Teachers College and at the state 
Fre 


Paltz, Oneonta, Oswego, 


schools at Brockport, Cortland, 


New 
9 


Plattsburg and Potsdam, July 12. 


normal 
donia, Geneseo, 
The exami 
nations are “general in type,” requiring no 
preparation. Hligh-school record, scores in ma- 


triculation tests, statements from high-school 
principals, health and personal interviews will 
be considered in admitting or rejecting appli 
eants. Dr. Cooper urges candidates to file ap 


plieations as soon as possible. 


HarMony between the races in North Caro- 
lina was again exemplified when C. C. Spauld 
ing, of Durham, president of a Negro insurance 
company and “a master of the art of finance,” 
and James E. Shepard, president, North Caro 
lina College for Negroes (Durham), spoke be 
fore the appropriating committees of the legis- 
lature in Raleigh in the interest of state insti- 
tutions of higher learning for Negroes. Both 
men in making forceful pleas for their cause 
were mindful of the public purse as well as ot 
the need to maintain the good will of the Negro. 
Their patriotic, conservative attitude is the out 
growth of two decades of steady improvement 
in the status of Negro edueation. In addition 
to investing millions of dollars in institutions 
of higher learning for Negroes, North Carolina 
has developed “a five-year plan for equalizing 


the pay of white and Negro teachers.” 


THE New School for Social Research and the 
graduate faculty of political and social seience, 
as announced by Alvin Johnson, director of the 
school, has been given by the University of the 
State of New York a charter under which “the 
graduate faculty is empowered to grant the ad- 
vaneed degrees of doctor and master of social 
sciences.” It is the first American 
history, Dr. Johnson said, that full academic 
powers have been granted to “an institution 
manned largely by scholars of foreign birth and 


instanee in 


training.” 


Gifts, Grants, Bequests 


THE bulk of a $155,000 


estate was left by 
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the late Lydia EK. Bates to the University of Ih- 
nols for the establishment of the Lydia E. Bates 
Ku the Arts. 
hithes the 


fund, 


Advancement of Fine 


fts or loan may be made trom 


ll suggests that loans be made 


and the w 


ona 10-year ba at a low rate of interest. 


THe Chi Psi fraternity at its centennial cele- 
bration (May 1-4), 
N. Y.), presented to the library of the college 
the “Chi Psi Aleove on Human Relations,” dedi- 


to “the spirit of friendship and under- 


Union College (Schenectady, 


standing among men 3 The alcove will be fur- 


nished as a reading room and will have an en- 
used in keeping the 


The gift is in 


dowment of $5,000 to be 


collection of books up to date. 
memory of Philip Speneer, whose portrait, also 
of the fraternity, will hang in the alcove. 
Wendell Anderson, a past president of the 
organization, has donated $100,000 to be known 


as the “Philip Spencer Memorial Trust Fund,” 
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the principal and interest of which will be “isc 

to help retire the mortgaged indebtedness of th 
individual Chi Psi ‘lodges’ or chapter houses.” 
It was in May, 1841, that Philip Speneer, a: 
outstanding student of the elassies, with eieh: 
of his associates, founded the Chi Psi fraternit, 
After his graduation from college, he enlisted 

the U Havine 


upon his person papers containing Greek syn 


S. Navy as acting midshipman. 


bols, which were really data for his fraternity, 


he was suspected of being the ringleader 
an attempted mutiny and was executed at s 
by Commander Alexander 8. Mackenzie. This 
tragie occurrence and the exeitement it aroused 
throughout the country resulted in the establish 
S. Naval Academy 


“to train young men for the Navy before send 


ment by Congress of the U. 
ing them to sea.” Philip Speneer was the 
of John C. Spencer, Seeretary of War in 
cabinet of President James K. Polk. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


“FUNCTIONALISM” AS AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONCEPT 


ANY cursory inspection of the many eriticisms 
leveled 
ummed in the phrase “not funetional.” 
that 


at modern secondary education may be 
The 


straw man for attack has been edueation 


is remote from eontemporary social problems. 


Kdueation has not. reflected the kaleidoseopie 


nature of world eivilization; rather, it has 


nestled from the exigencies of life. 


itself safely 
If, as Dewey once remarked, “Only in so far as 
life is hazardous is there hope for the future,” 
then education too must look to its air of inertia 
and complacency. 
However, the charge of “non-funetionalism” 
is not now, nor has it ever been, universally ap- 
plicable to edueational systems. Perhaps the 
earliest appraisal of such a system ean be found 
Although Aristotle 


Greek edueation as 


in Aristotelian psychology. 
made no direct eriticism of 
being nonfunetional, he did theorize in his De 
Naturalia on a funetional 
The Sophists earried forth 


Anima and Parva 
kind of 
the torch and, as the first professional educators, 
advoeated an that the 


student to meet the problems of life. racti- 


learning. 


train 
“p 


edueation would 


cality” was the theme, and as such the Sophists 


were roundly eriticized for subverting education 
to so base a level. 

Tracing funetionalism still further, the econ 
cept perhaps reached its zenith in the writings 
of Francis Bacon. Among the precursors of a 
new order of thought, he occupies a unique posi- 
tion. He for a 
“Great Renovation” of 
utility as the end of all knowledge. It 
be remembered that the prineiple of function- 


alism which he laid down in his ambitious pro- 


drew up a definite program 


knowledge, based on 


must 


gram for the reform of science was not a new 
revelation. He had been anticipated by Roger 
Bacon, but the ideas of that thinker fell on a 
world still debating the merits of nominalism 
and sense realism. Nevertheless, the direet in- 
terrogation of functionalism was already recog- 
nized both in practice and in theory in the six- 
teenth century. What Francis Bacon did was to 
formulate the idea more clearly, especially as 
regards his conception of the purpose of edu- 
eation. 

The principle that the proper aim of educa- 
tion is the amelioration of human life, to in- 
erease men’s happiness and mitigate their suf- 


ferings—commodis humanis inservire\—was the 


1J. B. Bury, ‘‘The Idea of Progress,’’ pp. 52-60. 
New York: Maemillan, 1932. 
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Baeon in all his intellectual 





vuiding star of 


lnbor. He eoneluded that education was not of 
-ervice to society because its philosophy did not 
comprehend that the value of edueation is not 
in the clouds but in ministering to the material 
convenience and comfort of man. Every aspeet 
of edueation should be gauged with a single eye 
“Mathematics,” 


said, “should eonduct herself as an humble, if 


toward practical use. Jacon 
necessary handmaid, without any aspirations of 
her own.” 

Bacon had respect for the classics, and his 
familiarity with them is apparent in his writ 
Yet it was one of his principal endeavors 
to shake off the yoke of their authority, which 
he recognized to be a fatal obstaele to the ad- 
“Truth is not to be 


Ings. 


vancement of education. 
sought in the good fortune of any particular 
conjecture of time”; “Its attainment depends 
on experience, and how limited was theirs”; 
“In their age the knowledge both of time and 
of the world was confined and meager”; “They 
had not a thousand years of history worthy ot 
that 
tions’; “They were acquainted with but a small 


name, but mere fables and ancient tradi- 
portion of the regions and countries of the 
“In all 

’ 


speculation, there is hardly one single experi 


world” ; their systems and _ scientific 
ment that has a tendeney to assist mankind”; 
“Their theories were founded on opinion, and 
therefore science has remained stationary for 
the last two thousand years”; “Whereas mechan- 
ical arts, which are founded on nature and ex- 
perience, grow and increase.” 

Bacon illustrates his view of functionalism in 
education in his sketch of an ideal state, “The 
New Atlantis.” It is evident that the predomi- 
nating interest that moved his imagination was 
a social order whose citizens had been trained 
in the ways of living. As the ancients con- 
ceived of education and society in terms of a 
permanent, solid order, founded on immutable 
principles and abstract educational doctrines, 
the most important feature in the New Atlantis 
is that education should always seek to discover 
new ways of modifying itself to the flux of life. 

IRVING Brascu 


INSTRUCTOR IN EDUCATION AND 
PSYCHOLOGY, 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE 
DOCTOR’S DEGREE 


THE requirement that candidates for the doe 
tor’s degree must pass a test on reading knowl 
edge of two modern foreign languages is a 
talking point for teachers and other 
The 


has only to call attention to the visible trials of 


convenient 
advoeates of those languages. instructor 
his as yet un-doetored colleagues, those in the 
well-known foolish-virgin stage as regards this 
requirement, to ineuleate reverence for the lan 
vuages in the minds of ambitious undergradu 
their 


ates. Many of these might otherwise, in 


manifold illusions, aspirations and dreams, scoff 
at un-American tongues, feeling that these have 
little to do with the particular life of their per 
sonal selection. And so the language instructors 
are properly thankful. 

But to what extent, after all, can the conscien 
tious among them press this argument in favor 
of the dissemination of the foreign languages? 

There is unfortunately substantial evidence 
that the foreign-language-reading test for doe 
toral candidates is fairly generally not just what 
the innocent bystander supposes it to be; and 
realizing this, I wrote to three holders of the 
doctorate of my acquaintance for their frank 
appraisals of the system as they knew it. One 


wrote as follows: 


In many cases, the examinations that were given 
were farces. This was the method: Twice a year, 
Ph.D. candidates were given a chance to absolve 
the French and German reading requirement. <A 
professor handed the candidate an article in a cur 
rent French or German periodical, told him to look 
it over and then read it aloud. If he could do this 
passed.’’ If he 


reasonably well, he was ‘‘ couldn ’t, 
he tried next time, and kept on trying until he 
There 


‘*nuisanee’’ 


struck an easy article or an easy professor. 
were always several of the latter. A 
value was about the only one the requirement could 


be said to have in this university. 


The second correspondent explained that his 
sole preparation for the test in French, to which 
language he had never before had any introdue- 
tion, consisted in comparing the text of Rous- 
He added 
the unnecessary confession that he did not learn 
much about the French language in the process. 


seau’s Emile with its English version. 
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experiences © iv third correspondent 
ore pieture sque : 

dreaded 
examinations that were listed 


hurdles. I 


many another graduate student I 


foreign-language 


is prerequisites to final orals and other 


remember saying, as I have heard others say since, 
it if I could only get this language off I would 


English department of 


mind the rest. In the ] 


sity a reading knowledge was required 
‘rench and German. I had never had a 


in French anywhere. Finding a candidate 


in similar condition, I made arrangements to study 


vith him several times a week for two months, at 


the end of which time we planned to take the ex- 


aminations, I went first. An English professor, 


who was supposed likewise to know some French, 


was my examiner, He took a book at random from 


his shelf, opened it at random, and pointed to a 


paragraph, I stumbled through the passage, calling 
words correctly. I was sur- 


*©VYou eould 


that you can con 


t some of the 


rised, however, at the interruption: 


done better, but vou show 
” 


Hand me your eard 


| the language 
My confidence was now tremendously boosted. I 


appointed CGrerman 


walked less diffidently to the 


examiner (another member of the English depart- 


ment), for | had had several courses in German. 
It was enough for him. Luckily I didn’t even get 
i chanee to read. 

foolish in 


| suppose they felt a little 


Latin. The ex 
No one had 


mentioned a 


requiring a reading knowledge of 
aminer was too busy. 


taken the 


He always was. 


ever quite examination, I 


few courses in high school and college. That was 
all right with him. He signed on the dotted line. 


I was now a linguist of the first order, and other 
aspirants looked at me with envy. 

My friend got off in about the same manner, 
except that he had to read a paragraph of German 
instead of French. 


questioning these three indi- 
researches in this field 


From the practical unanimity of 


Further than 


viduals my have not 


extended. 


impressions made on these, however, in high- 


ranking graduate sehools, as well as from the 
tenor of general talk on the subjeet, it may be 
safely conjectured that interesting 


account could be added in good-natured excoria- 


many an 


tion of the ways and means of passing the Jan- 
yuage-reading tests. 

N. P. Barksdale, 
Sourety, February 3, 1940, remarks: 
to me that 
linguistic attainments is vital in helping one to 


writing in ScHOOL AND 


“Tt seems 


knowledge of a scholar’s effective 
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arrive at a just opinion of his worth.” This 


profoundly true, and it is certain also that 
knowledge 


eign-language neglect will, persistently and un 


of linguistic deficiency through for 


comfortably, “stick in the craw” of even the 
most arrogant of doctors of philosophy. They 
will look back with the feeling that their alma 
maters would have been kinder to them in the 
long run if they had provided the Janguag 
reading test with better teeth. 

Mr. Barksdale quotes bitingly the allegation 
of a certain doctor of philosophy that foreign 
languages are merely “hurdles” on the road ti 
the degree. A doctor of the writer’s aequain 
tance, high up in English cireles, insists dog 
that, 

Kinglish, foreign language is required as a too! 


matically “Kven for the doetorate in 
rather than as a means of cultivating linguistie 
sensitivity.” 

Angels and Ministers of Grace, and men and 
women of good will who know and love the 
Knglish language, defend us! 

A. M. WITHERS 

CONCORD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

ATHENS, W. VA. 


CLAMOROUS EDUCATION 
education 
So did the 
one who discovered gunpowder. That is the 
there is no telling at what 
will 


THE diseovered that 


could be tun had a brilliant idea. 


fellow who 


trouble with ideas 
degree of attenuation they eventually 
explode. 

The other day, this particular idea exploded 
all around me. I was teaching, supposedly, a 
class in remedial reading. Now, any one who 
has ever tackled an assorted group of young- 
sters who have reached their middle ’teens and 
still ean not recognize, witheut trembling, sim 
like “chicken,” would 
never select a eireus arena in which to do it. 
However, I had no choice in the matter for, in- 
Below my 


ple words “cow” and 


deed, the cireus had come to me. 
classroom rose the inimitable fanfare of a 
Junior High School Fife, Drum and Bugle 
Corps, which was blasting off its hydra-head to 
the full power of its tinny dissonance. Ocea- 
sionally there would be a split-seeond’s lull in 
the discord, but this was only to permit the 
artists to gather new foree and energy for a 


fresh outburst. 
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was that above us? This was a 





And what 
repetitious combination of sounds such as I, 
even with all my exposure to bedlam, could not 
quite analyze. First there would come the wail 
of a banshee, then a seream such as Franken- 
stein has made famous, invariably followed by 
Could it be that my 
colleague tired of it all, 


school-board rules to the contrary, was finishing 


the thud of a falling body. 


above, having and 


off her pupils one by one? As I was on the 
point of interfering, a student, better informed 
than I, assured me that it was only a class re- 
hearsing a “meller-drammer” for an assembly 
program. “They’re gonna rehearse every day,” 
he added. 

“When do they stage this magnificent pro- 
duction?” I feebly inquired, anticipating the 
worst. 

“Oh, in a coupla months,” he casually 
informed me. 

But I had no opportunity to comment upon 
the magnitude of this prospective menace; the 
was too much with me. Under our 
windows, the 
class, just let loose upon the innocent and un- 


present 
clamor of a physical-edueation 
suspecting world, began to gather momentum. 
Have your ears ever been assailed by this par- 
ticular kind of static? No? Well, how about 
a barnyard full of querulous, cackling hens, 
fretting over the intrusion of a fox terrier? 
Or a flock of hungry crows, descending upon 
Multiply 


these by one hundred and you have a slight eon- 


an inviting field of ripening corn? 


ception of the amount of hub-bub it requires to 
learn to throw a baseball. 
that is not all. 


was none of these. 


But wait The piece de re- 


sistance It was a simple 
little device ealled a talking moving picture. 
(Oh, shades of Two 
doors down the hall it blared forth to a civies 
class, and incidentally to every one else within 
a radius of three blocks, informing them of the 
durability of a well-known brand of motor ear, 
a stock sample of which had traveled through 
Asia, Africa, Europe and Byrd’s Antarctica, and 
had sustained nothing more devastating to its 


Mareoni and Edison!) 


honor than a few pygmy arrows, embedded in 
its hereulean chassis. This was edueation at its 
best. Such sheer, unadulterated fun! Such 
eestatie clamor! Such a blissful outpouring of 
the untrammeled spirits! 
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Of course, I never did get to my lesson in 


remedial reading. Instead, while my poer be 
nighted youngsters, who can’t-read-chieken-or 
cow-without-trembling, pretended to take a study 
period, I sat down and penned the following 
epistolary condolence to another colleague, 
similarly trapped with a class in something 
utterly devoid of showmanship, and unimagina 
tively dubbed “Algebra”: 


To My Companion in Misery, 
I herewith submit a bulletin for the edification 
of all who may pass this building as one passes a 
ship in the night, and wonder what stark nightmare 
goes on therein: 
Come one, come all! 
See the biggest show on earth, 
A most lamentable comedy 
Filled with ‘‘tragie mirth.’’ 
You don’t need a ticket 


In and see 


just eome 


A continuous performance from 
Fight until three. 

half dozen 

pasted 


Do you could have a 


like 


suppose we 


this struck off to our 


posters and 
facade? 
P.S. We couldn’t. 
AMELIA E. WALDEN 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, 


SouTH NORWALK, CONN. 


WHAT ARE THE HIGHEST MOUN- 
TAINS IN NORTH AMERICA? 

I wish to eall attention to certain inaecuracies 
in the article, “Adventure Cruising to Alaska,” 
SCHOOL AND Society, May 10. The statement is 
made that Mount McKinley and Mount Fair 
weather, “the two highest peaks on the American 
Continent,” can be seen from the boat on the way 
Mount McKinley is hundreds of 
miles inland and ean not be seen from the boat 
at all. Mount the 
highest mountain in North Ameriea. It is 15, 
292 feet high. Intermediate in height between 
MeKinley and Fairweather and therefore dis 
qualifying Fairweather from seeond place are 
Mount Logan 19,540 feet; Mount Orizaba 18,564 
feet; Mount St. Elias 18,024 feet; Mount Po 
poeatepet] 17,543 feet; Mount Foraker 17,000 
feet; Mount Sanford 16,200 feet Mount 
Blackburn 16,140. 


up to Alaska. 


“airweather is not second 


and 


ANOTHER CONTRIBUTOR 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


THE HOMECOMING OF THE 
HUMANITIES 

The Revival of the 

ition. By Patricia BEESLEY. XIV 

pp. New York: Columbia 


1940, $2.00 


American 
+ 20] 


Press 


ITlumanities in 


University . 


University of Chicago may well be 


proud of the achievement of one of her fair 


the first 


comprehensive study of the 


humanities courses in Ameri- 


remntroduction of 


can colleges and universities. For Patricia 


Beesley, de pite her desertion to Teachers Col 
for a doctoral degree, remains 


leve in a drive 


fundamentally a produet of the famous Chieago 


Plan In 1937, at the very tender age of 
eighteen, when most girls are debating whether 
to seek a higher edueation or to devote their 
entire time to an age-old quest, she was the 
recjypient of a B.A. and an M.A. at Hutchins’s 


house of learning. Two more years at Colum- 


bia and the doctor’s gown draped her shoulders. 
Ilowever, perhaps in deference to a_ slight 
sentimentality, the publication of her thesis did 
not take place until her twenty-first birthday. 
sunultaneous 


Thus she was able to celebrate a 


comimg-ot-age, scholarly as well as chronologi 
eal, 

The youthful author presents as a_ first 
fact the cireumstanece that as late as 1928, 
there were no courses labeled, “Humanities.” 


as 1921, Reed College (Port 
land, Ore.) began to experiment with a course 
the the 


humanities, designated as such, were not given 


Although, as early 


in general literature, first eourses in 


until seven years later, at Stephens College 
(Columbia, Mo.) and at Seripps College (Clare 
mont, Calif.). Altogether there are at present 


forty-seven humanities courses, only thirty of 
which make use of this designation. 

The term, humanities, is here used to define 
an area of unified knowledge in the linguistie, 
philosophie, visual and auditory arts, in ecom- 
parison with such fields as the natural sciences 


“ 


and the soeial sciences. Such courses are 
primarily designed to provide an integrated and 
unified introduction to the cultural history and 


achievements of mankind and therefore require 


the mastery of such facts, principles and rela 
tionships as will provide a basie orientation in 
this field of knowledge” (p. 28). 


their fundamental objective is “to stimulate in 


More exact ly ’ 


terest in the various forms of man’s artistie ex 
pression, to provide a perspective on the eo; 
temporary scene in terms of the great cultural 
heritage of the past, to increase the individual’: 
sensitiveness to spiritual, intellectual, aestheti: 
and imaginative values, to develop a_ critical 
the 
which will contribute to a full and well-rounded 
life (Thid.). 

The study itself is short, a little more thar 


appreciation of literature and fine arts 


one hundred pages, if one discounts the intro 
ductory matter, the tables, notes, bibliographies 
and index. After a preliminary analysis of the 
the 
upon a survey of the history of humanism and 
the the Litterae 
of Renaissance days to the twentieth-century 


various humanities courses, author enters 


humanities, from humaniores 


neo-humanistie movement. Also the place held 


by the classics in American edueation since 
colonial days is summarized as a_ background 
furnishing the contributory factors in the re 
vival of the humanities. The unique feature o} 


the book, 


“Administrative and 


however, is the chapter entitled, 
Aspects.” In 


it the author shows the relation of the humani 


Curricular 


ties to “general edueation” and describes in de 
tail the organization and eontent of the courses. 
Particular emphasis is laid on the contrasting 
educational theories and proposals which have 
direct bearing on the position of the humanities 
in edueation. Under this rubric, one ean find 
the “Great Books” plan advoeated by Hutchins 
and Adler, the psychological-semantie approach 
Of I. A. 
tifie humanism and the experimental 


Richards, the new humanism, seien 
natur- 
alism of Kilpatrick. 

The conelusions are, in part, forward-look 
ing. Dr. Beesley sees the new interest in the 
humanities not as a revival of the classics, but 
as *. . . a review of human culture and human 
values in the light of modern, and particularly 
American, conditions” (p. 128). She believes 
that the of comparative 


taken in its broadest sense as comprising also 


content literature, 
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comparative study of philology, religion and 


the arts, comes closest to the conception of a 
The 


iuture will see the humanities course, centered 


eal course in the humanistie discipline. 


about a single field of emphasis, introduced and 
developed on a larger and broader seale than 
heretofore. Finally, the aesthetie experience, 
which Dr. Beesley takes to be the common factor 
n the various types of humanistie programs 
“.. 1s perhaps the key to most important 
future developments” (p. 133). 

This doctoral dissertation presents an inter- 
esting contrast. On the one hand, the thorough- 
ness of the documentation (over thirty pages of 
notes) and the comprehensiveness of the bibli- 
ography (over twenty pages), as well as the 
formal organization of the textual matter, all 
attest the fact that the highest academie stand- 
ards were lived up to; on the other hand, there 
is a definite and successful attempt to get away 
at times from the wooden writing whieh too 
often characterizes a research report. Perhaps 
that is why some might be inelined to regard 
her conelusions as lacking in conciseness and 
clarity of formulation. 

Certainly, no claim is made to finality. The 
author admits in all modesty that her book is 
intended “... as a historical and analytical 
euide for further studies of one of the most 
striking developments in American education 
in our time” (p. 6). And this is what the book 
actually accomplishes. 

Wintitiam W. BricKMAN 

ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


MOORE’S “YOUTH IN MUSEUMS” 
By Eveanor M. Moore. 
Pennsylvania 


Museums. 
University of 
12 pages of illus- 


Youth in 
Philadelphia : 
Press. 1941. v+115 pp. 

$2.00. 
“YoutH IN MuseuMs’ 

for those who seek ways and means of enriching 
experiences for children and adolescents. This 
study, made possible by a generous grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, is based upon data 
from over a hundred museums in the United 

States and Canada. The author consulted vari- 

ous museum officials, teachers, supervisors and 

school] executives, and various other community 

The material selected for publication 


trations. 


, 


is a challenging book 


agents. 
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was chosen as representative of the work of 
those who are in close contact both with young 
people and with museums. 

Children’s 
around interests of children, and adult museums 


museums, organized primarily 
with secondary concern for young people, are 
both considered. Adult museums, in eneourag 
ing interests of those youth who are growing out 
of childhood, perform an equally important 
work. 


the opportunities which they can offer to youth. 


Some museums are recognizing at last 


Many are even seeking the cooperation of youth 
in making them attractive. Others are eombin- 


ing well-organized departments into virtual 
children’s museums. 

Some children’s museums are so classified be 
eause they are controlled by individual schools, 
some are controlled by boards of education, some 
have their own boards and some are separate but 
distinct parts of adult museums. All] differ in 
buildings, exhibits, activities, management, for- 
mality, affiliation and support, yet all are alike 
The objeets 


are selected, exhibited and interpreted for chil 


in the physical set-up of objects. 


dren in a place set aside for them. 

A number of museum problems are discussed 
the selection and training of personnel; the col 
leetions and exhibits; supplementary and inde 
pendent activities; publications, and_ finances. 
Possibilities of a more effeetive use of museum 
resources by children and by other community 
agencies and organizations are explored. Ex 
amples of participation by children in setting up 
museum exhibits in various institutions are 
deseribed. 

Museum activities, in the main, have prinei- 
pally been planned to supplement other organi- 
This represents the 

oldest 
Another equally important 


zations, chiefly schools. 
largest and 
museums (p. 79). 
phase of the work is with groups that organize 


perhaps the service of 


independently within the museum. These consist 
of children interested through school visits, ex- 
tension work or influence of other children. In 
these groups an attempt is made to have the 
children feel 
appropriate for their activities. 


at home by providing a setting 


Possibilities of carrying on activities which 
will enrich the school curriculum are pointed out. 
Kixamples of inexpensive expeditions, fairs and 
games, as demonstrated in institutions visited by 
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the author, are cited. The interrelation of these 
activities with other community resources, lei- 
sure-time interests, art galleries and excursions 
is deseribed. Various ways of dealing with the 
problem of reward for merit are also mentioned. 
It is surprising to note the possibility of doing 


many of these things without great financial 


expenditure. 
Children’s 


communities in which they are organized. 


museums are closely related to the 
Their 
purpose is to supplement, not supplant, other 
The 


these institutions can contribute to enriching the 


existing organizations. extent to which 


experiences of youth will depend, in large mea- 
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sure, upon the resources which the community is 
able to provide. 

In conclusion, the author speculates on th 
future of children’s museums. While it is impos 
sible to predict just what this future will be, it 
is Interesting to note what administrators, staff 
and trustees hope for them, what communities 
expect from them and the possibilities they offer 
for helping to-day’s children realize their poten 
tialities for becoming intelligent, soeially ad 
justed citizens of the “World of Tomorrow” (p 
102). 

JENNIE NEWTON Marr 


NEW YorkK CITy 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PERMANENT DEFENSE EDUCATION 


IN a these columns I 


sritain’s plight to that of a seouting 


previous message in 


likened 
party or Lost Battalion that had got out too far 
from its base and was in an untenable, “inde- 


fensible” position, Here the strategy is to fall 


back intact, if possible, to the main body. 


Britain could, and may yet, bring her army, 


With all 


Kurope probably permanently arrayed against 


evovernment and fleet to this continent. 


her, with no possibility of sending sufficient 
American and British expeditionary forees and 
little 


prospect of “starving out” the enemy by the 


material to the Continent, and reliable 
blockade, any expectation of a “victory” over 
totalitarianism seems unrealistic and quixotie. 
But since then I have captured another simile 
closer to the faets: The people of Britain ean 
fall back. “There 


in the sense that the 


not ol course evacuate nor 
will always be an England” 
English will still people the land, either under 
their semidemocracy or under totalitarianism. 
She must “stay put” and defend herself as best 
she may, with only a prolongation of the strug- 
gle or a stalemate probable with all our ex 
tremely generous help. Britain is really more 
like a badger in a hole, being prodded with sticks 
and attacked by dachshunds (Dachs means bad- 
ger) from above. It can neither retreat nor go 
out and conquer the enemy. We can only help 
keep the enemy at bay for a time while we grow 
strong. 

Whatever the outcome of the war between the 


two axes (Hitler’s Europe-Italy-Japan against 


Britain-her-Colonies-the United States) several 
suggestive inferences begin to appear reliable: 

1. The struggle will probably last for deeades, 
between totalitarianism and our democracy, each 
gradually changing and approaching similarity. 
The period will be filled largely with a trade war 
and the organization of the gains of the totali 
tarians. If Britain perforce enters the Euro 
pean hegemony by this route and begins a long 
struggle for freedom, like our own from her in 
the Revolution, we still need expect no blitzkrieg 
nor early imminent war on our shores. 

2. Since the only real preparedness is from 
birth, and before, up, and since the evidence all 
points to a very dangerous lack of ordinary 
democratie schooling for vigorous, healthy, 
trained and intelligent life, not to mention the 
new aim thrust upon us by the Hitler machine, 
to build soldiers even as the Spartans, and all 
those behind the lines, the nation faces a remark- 
able need and opportunity of providing basic 
and permanent preparedness in the children of 
the land. When two out of 
seripted men are being rejected and sent back 


five of our eon- 


home, with their ill health and physical defects 
uncorrected after 21 to 25 years of criminal, 
social negleet, and when further great losses 
from ill health, caused by years of malnutrition 
and lack of health-training in schools and else- 
where, appear among those enlisted and serving, 
we begin to get the basie facts revealing where 
“Freedom 


from want” must begin “here and now”; the 


permanent preparedness must begin. 


program is vast and will cost billions to operate 
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The ill Hitlerian wind blow 


us much good. 


3. Here in Washington we are to-day con- 


effectively. may 


stantly amazed at a Congress that has for gen- 
erations strained at a gnat (especially at equal- 
izing edueation and abolishing the fear of want) 
and swallowed elephants, by shelling out quickly 
many billions of dollars at a time (to be de- 
stroyed in non-productive war) and impoverish- 
War is 


matic; we are hypnotized by the ineessant din 


ing the nation for generations. dra- 
ning into our ears of the war news by that new 
instrument of obsession, the radio; fear seems to 
be the most effective stimulus to vast appropria- 
tions; and educators may well hope that the new 
habit may bring some federal billions to equalize 
educational opportunity, to reduce by tens of 
millions the children that are not being properly 
fed, clothed and housed and to build up health, 
stamina and freedom trom preventable physical 
defects, ill health and postponable deaths. A 
billion a year requested to-day for the nation’s 
children would not shock Congress as much as 
thousands requested during our first Billion-Dol- 
lar Congress. 

4. Educators must now think in larger, Boul- 
der-Dam-like terms. We who are producing the 
greatest constructions of all history and are 
somewhat blithely finaneing one side of the 
greatest of all wars, to the tune of probably a 
hundred billion dollars taken from poor and rich, 
suddenly find that we are able and willing to 
pour out America’s superabundance on many 
nations, and even to feed the poor of other lands 
by gifts and loans. Our duty is to spread this 
new awareness and national fervor to our 45 
millions underfed, to all those families that 
could, and would, soon buy up all our famous 
“surplus commodities” if they only received a 
defensible income, and to the substandard schools 
of the land. Edueators must now have the cour- 
age to ask more for children and in vastly larger 
terms, especially from the federal government 
which alone can spread the wealth from the few 
centers in which it is produced and possessed 
We dare not let the 


obsession with “defense” and aggression starve 


to the areas of vast poverty. 


domestic improvements, which have got ex- 
tremely far behind in the depression and poverty 
caused by the first World War. Billions for de- 
fense but only paltry millions for social im- 


provement and making democracy admirable to 
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the world (and not the butt of mdicule by Haut 
ler’s group) is an inconsistent formula. “Strike 
while the iron is hot” is a better one for edu 
cators. Preparedness begins with childhood and 
eets best and most lasting results then. Edu 
cators and parents are, of course, opposed by 
the greatest barrage of lobbyists, propagandists, 
“war news hot from the griddle” and pressure 
groups, that the world has ever beheld; yet out 
task and duty is to give to the boys and girls now 
negleeted that hte more abundant for whieh a 
mocracies are established. 

5. Educators must employ tar better strategy 
in securing these new appropriations. The Ger 
man War College studies all probable offensive 
tieasures and sets in Opposition to these highly 
probable deten 


best 


wrought) experimental plans 


sive measures devised by its own brains, 
If schoolmen are true to their ideals and are to 
hecome as effective as the war-mongers, the ad 
vertisers, the propagandists, the fifth columnists 
and the great publicity experts who have molded 
the minds of countless millions to their way ot 
thinking, they must be as wise as a serpent and 
as bold as a lion. It might prove excellent 
strategy to pay well for the services of some ot 
the most successful professional persuaders and 
edueators of public opinion to lead Congress 
through publie pressure to accept this long view 
of preparedness and to sluice off “tirst-aid” to 
the nation’s children both for immediate, emer 
gency succor and for a new birth of sturdy de 
We have a Na 
tional Edueation Association and other similar 
Office of that 


are doing excellent work; but here we are faced 


moeracy from the roots up. 


bodies and a federal Education 
by a great new need in the schools and out, both 
for ordinary child-eare and schooling and for 
building a that 
mentally and morally well fitted to bear the 


nation grows up physically, 
preparedness responsibilities thrust upon it by 
the dictators “outside the law.” We are as yet 
unprepared to do this job. 

Most people will agree, in general, with the 
admirable letters of Dean Holmes and John 
Barton Perry in The New York Times, March 
16 (also Schoo. AND Society, Mareh 22), in 
which they argue that totalitarianism as prac 
ticed by the Axis powers is “a monster of so 
frightful mien” and is so surely a permanent 
enemy and destroyer of democracy that we are 


fated to succumb if it is left to expand by in 
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evitable conque Our best policy, therefore, 


the power of these 


to assist in “destroying” 
les here and now (“And how?” savs Lind- 
March 29) 


our end; namely 


But most 


bergh in Collu for risking all, 


pending all to gain freedom 


bro fear of losing treedom. people 


their 


will probably deny the infallibilitv” ot 


pore Clit 


eht have a chance; but 


Kurope and Japan would not 


nty of cheap, foreed labor. 


iin taken into the totalitarian hegemony 


might really be the leaven to leaven the whole 


loal. Uf demoeracies unite and beeome foreetul 


enough, the two rival theories of social organi 


zation and government the bottom up 


and the top down night indeed exist 1 the 


monarehies 
We 


low probabilities ol 


world tovether, i absolute 


pubhies have for generations. must count 


cost and the 


the probable 


success in our actually “eonquering totalitarian 


Kurope and Japan * We ean not place ten mil- 
lion men on the continent of Europe accoutered 
for war, nor can we starve Europe by the 
blockade into submission 


( Hlolmes 


in their zeal to destroy 


and Perry) are 
ILit- 


lerism utterly and to base the world’s future on 


These Harvard men 
nobly idealistic 
consent ri than upon propagan- 

eall 


soldiers 


Hitler's 


educated 


dized foree; their) reeommendations for 


about nine million more trained than 


we and Britain have in sight (agaist 
and Mussolini's seven to eight millions) and for 
ible transportation, equipment 


and landing The 
indeed, much like ordinary eitizens in the ring 
Hitler Mussolini 


probably impos 


facilities demoeracies are, 


with Joe Louis and and 
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Konoye will pass away and leave an opport 
nity to transform the spirit ot world-conqui 
into a conception of a world-state. A unit 
Kurope at peace, either with or without Brita 
and Russia, is also an idealistic goal ey 
though effected by a psychopath. 

Helping Britain, short of an expeditions 
force sueh as was quickly and ignominiously ex 
pelled trom both Norway and Belgium, wit 
terrifie loss of war equipment, men and prest 
for democracy, is the present limit of practic: 
effort to stop Hitler’s machine on the Continent 
Joe Louis is not hindered by the idealistic Op 
ponent in the ring engaged in wishful thinking 
“We must have what it takes!” Adjustment o} 
totalitarianism to democracy will probably tak: 
decades. No blitzkrieg by all the extant demox 
raclies seems to carry one chance in a hundred o} 
success. They are not geared to war. 
No stones 


those who endeavor to divert some of the ¢1 


should be thrown, therefore, at 
vantie war fervor into domestie social ameliora 
Holmes, with as seant admiration 
best total 


Dean 
for the 


tarianism and the corporative state, does not 


tion. 


as he has eontribution of 


mention this proposed strategy of lovers ot! 
The  ablest 


other hand, appear realistic enough not to urge 


democracy. isolationists, on the 


a tilt at a windmill or to try to destroy a tank 
with a shotgun; and they do seem to appreciate 
the faet that we should not negleet to build our 
Demoeracy “staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
that can laugh at all disaster.” In this endeavor, 
educators possess the best instruments for build- 
ing permanent preparedness and should lead the 
Way. 
Lovis W. RapreEr 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REPORTS 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE SOCI- 
ETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION, INC. 

Edu- 


assume 


Tue Society for the Advancement of 


eation, Ine., was organized in 1939 to 
the ownership and continue the publication of 
The the 
journal was made possible by a grant from the 


New York, 


SCHOOL AND Socirery. purchase of 


Carnegie Corporation of and addi- 


tional grants from the corporation have assisted 
materially in meeting the expenses of the society. 
A final grant this 
March, 1941. 


The first annual meeting of the soeiety was 


for purpose was made in 


held in aceordance with the by-laws on February 
15, 1941, in New York City. At this meeting, 
the membership of the society was reported to 
be 2,820, as of January 1, 1941. 
SCHOOL 


The number 


of individual subseribers to AND So- 











ciety, including member-subseribers, numbered 
approximately 3,000. 
approximately 3,000 library subseribers. 


In addition, there were 
It was 
reported that the increase in individual sub 
scriptions since the society assumed ownership 
The 


total paid subseriptions, as of January 1, 1941, 


of the journal had been nearly six-fold. 


were reported as 5,916. 

At the annual meeting of the society, the re 
ports of the secretary and the treasurer were 
read and approved. In aceordance with the by 
laws a posteard election had been held to fill the 
two vaecaneies in trusteeship, caused by the ex- 
piration of term of office, and at the meeting it 
was announeed that Henry W. Holmes and Wal- 
ter A. Jessup had been reelected for a term of 
two years. Ballots had been returned by more 
than half the members. 

Action of the Trustees was reported as fol- 
lows: (1) the acceptance of the grants by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York for the pur 
chase of SCHOOL AND Society and the expenses 
of the society; (2) the authorization of a eon- 
traet with the Seienee Press, Laneaster (Pa.), 
for printing and distributing the journal and for 
sundry items of printing; (3) the appointment 
of L. K. Lascelle on a part-time basis as adver- 
tising manager of ScHooL AND Socrety (later, 
Mr. Lascelle was also appointed circulation man 
ager); (4) the acceptance from Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, of offices for the so- 
ciety and editorial offices for the journal to June 
30, 1941 (in Lincoln Research Building) without 
cost to the society (this arrangement was later 
generously extended by Teachers College for an 
other year); (5) the amendment of the by-laws 
to provide that charter members (all who joined 
the society prior to the first anniversary, Novem- 
ber 4, 1940, of the date of ineerporation), be 
entitled to renew their membership-subseriptions 
for one year at the rate of $3.00, but that all 
other membership-subseriptions after November 
4, 1940, be at the rate of $3.50 annually; (6) the 
publication of 16-page numbers instead of 32- 
page numbers during all or part of the summer- 
vacation months (a poliey that had been ap- 
proved by a large majority of the members 
voting through a postal referendum in June, 
1940). 

At the meeting it was also reported that no 
significant changes had been made in the edi 
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torial policies of SCHOOL AND Sociery under the 


ownership of the society. “In general, these are 


the policies that were developed during the 
twenty-five years of publication under the ed 
torship of Dr. Cattell. In brief, ScHoou 
Society has been and still is essentially a weekly 
news-magazine whieh aims to eover all of the 
major fields of education. ... Under Dr. Cattell’s 


editorship, it did not make editorial comment or 


AND 


pronouncement, and this policy has been con 
tinued by the present editor.” 

It may be said that the membership of the 
society has been twice polled as to the policies 
of the journal, and suggestions for any changes 
looking toward improving the journal and in 
have been requested. 


creasing its cireulation 


Many excellent suggestions have been made, and 


those that were practicable have been aeted 
upon. Aside from a few who desired comments 
of an editorial nature, none ot the members 


suggested changes in fundamental policy. Upon 
his own responsibility, the editor has introduced 
a new section of the journal, captioned “Com 
ment and Criticism,” contributions to which are 
intended to be in the 
torials,” but not editorial pronouncements for 


nature of “signed edi 
which neither the society or the editor would 
be responsible in so far as coneerns the opinions 
expressed. 

In the 
touched upon the policy of reducing the number 


referendum to the members that 
of pages during the summer months, the proviso 
was made that, “under normal conditions,” this 
would make possible more 40-page numbers dur 
ing the regular academic year. Two such num 
bers are usually published—one containing Pres 
ident Walters’s report on college and university 
enrolments, the other, the report of Joseph L. 
Wheeler and Marion EF. Hawes on 
tional books of the year. During both 1939-40 
and 1940-41 a third 40-page number was issued; 
in the latter year, however, the additional ex- 


the eduea 


pense was not borne by the society. 
the 
The 


actua! cost of printing and distributing fifty-two 


In the sense of “balancing its budget,” 


society’s condition is not as yet “normal.” 


numbers a year is approximately $3.18 for each 
subseription. The membership-subseriptions at 
$3.00 a year, consequently, do not pay these bare 
nothing of the edi 
the 


costs of publication, to say 


torial and managerial overhead. Unless 
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$5.00 the 


increased or both, then, 


number of ubseriptions or revenue 


Prom 


advertisit gf can be 
not be continued without a sub- 


the C 


the journal car 


ay, and, a ha been ald, irne@le Cor 


poration of mace final gvrant 
for this 


rhe 


purpose 
ill the 


» character 


question fil edueational pub 


Ipporl a you. SCHOOL 


AND SOCIETY, which now the only lueational 


tion-wide eireulation in this 


1 the world) that is pub 


» 


, 
i” the calendar ar? 


ng has increased encouragingly, 


1@ Journal as now condueted on 


ent subse ption rates of 


pre 


ve members and $5.00 tor sustain- 


ng members and non-members, plus advertising 


revenue, it would be necessary (we are told) to 


ubseribers to 
re also told, 
The 


as pointed out 


increase the number of individual 


10.000 (T, brary sub ¢! pl Ons, We 


do not “count” with advertisers. ) 


promo 


tion campaigns so far, above, 
have multiplied the individual subseriptions six 
fold, but at the 


then coples at le Ni ‘ost. And the 


expense of sending to the mem 


hers 


cxX- 


pense of eonducting the promotion campaigns 


heen ineconsiderable 


The by-laws 


has not 


provide for a “sustaining mem 
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bership” at $5.00, and if a substantial p: 

portion of the present members were to becom: 
sustaining members at this rate, the problem 
the 
sent out hereafter, members 
take 


would be greatly simplified. In renew 


notices to be 
be urged to out sustaining membership 
There is, too, the possibility of changing 
character of the journal to the end that it w 
appeal to a much larger number of readers 


Certain changes in typography and 


rener: 
make-up will probably be made beginning with 
Volume 54 (issue of July 5). Suggestions have 
heen made relative to lightening the contents by 
including pietures (which ean be done at rela 
tively slight expense) or exeluding the “heavier” 
both. The 


reduce the 


contributions or first policy, of 


eourse, would textual contents in 
amount, and the second would, probably, in the 
judgment of some of our most valued members, 
reduee the contents in quality. 

The ehairman of the Trustees and the editor 
of Scnoon AND Society would welcome advice 
from the members of the society on these and 
other problems raised in this report. It 1s hoped 
that members will respond frankly and promptly 

Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER A. 
WILLIAM C. 


JESSUP, Chairman 


SAGLEY, Secretary 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HEALTH 
OF TEACHERS! 


large organizations that 


Mos1 


able groups of employees are 


have eonsider- 
eoneerned about 
the health of these employees, This shows itself 


‘st in the matter of seleetion. Himplovees are 
chosen with reference to their general health and 
their specific physical ability to meet the condi- 
tions of employment. In addition to this there 
are often definite plans for the conservation of 
the health of employees as a means tor improv- 
ing the work to be done or increasing the output. 
A ease in point is the rather well-known plan of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 


New York. This 


consist of a medical and surgical dispensary; 


firm’s “medieal rest rooms” 


separate quiet rooms for men and women tem- 
porarily ill or too ill to return to work and wait- 
ing for further disposition; rooms equipped for 

1 Abstract of a dissertation prepared under the 


direetion of W. H. Burton and Osman R. Hull 


chairmen), University of Southern California. 


eye tests and for various types of radiation 
treatment, and rooms for instruetion in proper 
exercises for the correction of postural defects. 
All these are under the 
There 


full-time physicians on the staff and twenty-three 


supervision of a full- 


time physician. are, in addition, two 
men and women physicians on part time, as well 
as a competent nursing staff. In the report on 
this work in the company, the following state- 


ment is made: 


Tn an organization of the size of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company the health of the workers 
is necessarily a primary consideration of the em- 
ployer, both in reducing loss of time from morbid- 
ity and in connection with the Company’s liability 
to employees for the health and death benefits under 
its Employees Insurance and Retirement program. 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHER ABSENCE 


It ean not be supposed that the health and the 
regularity of attendance of the large groups of 














eachers to be found in city-school systems is 
ot as important to the publie as is the health 
nd regularity of employment of its personnel 
to a large business firm. While it is true that 
boards of education make a definite effort to 
ecure professional employees who are physi- 
ally not below par, it is equally true that school 
ystems, large and small, make little or no pro- 
sion for conserving the health of teachers in 
ervice. Rarely, if ever, has a school system, 
ree or small, taken so much account of teach 
rs as human beings that definite efforts have 
been made administratively to retain and build 
iy) their physical efficiency and their emotional 
nd social balance. In faet, it often seems that 
prevailing practices and policies have definite 


Not only 


is the work of teachers physieally exacting, but 


tendencies in the opposite direction. 


many of the situations that surround teachers 


make serious demands their reserves of 
mental health and personal poise. 


has said that, as a whole, teachers are “fearful 


upon 
Some one 


people.” Their mental health is menaced by 
fear of criticism, possible loss of position, the 
unfriendliness of supervisors and administra- 
tors and many annoyances most of which might 
be removed with a little administrative care and 
thoughtfulness. Certainly those individuals who 
come into contact with children daily and who 
constitute a powerful influence in the lives of 
these children need every consideration possible 
for the maintenance of physical health and 
wholesomeness of personality. 

So serious are the problems created by un- 
satisfactory physical and personal conditions 
unong teachers that some study has been made 
recently concerning the prevalence of these con- 
ditions in the hope that a recognition of the 
problems involved might bring about adminis- 
trative improvement of the situation. An effort 
was made to find out whether there are health 
problems that are peculiar to teachers and also 
whether the profession of teaching involves any 
serious personality hazards. If there are such 
health and personality risks in the field of edu- 
cational service, it is then necessary to ask what 
measures administration should take (a) to pre- 
vent the employment of those who have or might 
develop such disabilities in the course of years 
of employment in the schools, and (b) to pro- 
tect the teacher from situations that would pos- 
sibly or probably lead to such disabilities. In- 
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deed, there ean be little value in discovering eer 


tain characteristic oceupational hazards to 
health and personality unless we also realize 
that it becomes the responsibility of school ad 
with all matters 


ministrators to be coneerned 


that affect teachers as persons. It is beside the 
point that administrators, boards of education 
and legislators may not have recognized the ex- 
istence of work of the 


schools, or, if they have recognized them, that 


these matters in the 
they have done little about them because they 
may have been unable to make any provision for 
bettering the situation. After all, the first neces 
sity is to recognize the need. Then plans can 
begin to be made for improvement. 

Numerous sehool systems have made studies 
of the absence of teachers. In California, two 
1935, one each for 
the eities of The 
first of these studies showed that, during the 


such studies were made in 
Los Angeles and Oakland. 
school year, 1934-35, 31.7 per cent. of the teach 
ers were absent one day or more, the absence 
among women being 35.2 per cent. as against 
16.3 per cent. for the men. The average amount 
of absence for each absent teacher was 8.7 days 
during the year. The least amount of absence 
(16.8 days of absence per one hundred teachers) 
the This 
gradually increased until it reached in January 


oceurred in month of September. 
a peak of 39.2 days of absence for each one 
hundred teachers. 

The Oakland study showed 49 per cent. of the 
entire teaching personnel absent at least once 
during the school year, 1934-35. The average 
absence for each absent teacher was three days. 
There were over 60 per cent. more absences in 
January than in September. As has been found 
in other surveys, there were many more absences 
at the first of the week than at the last of the 
week, there being twice as many absences begin- 
ning on Monday as beginning on Thursday. 

Two findings of the Oakland study seemed to 
have special significance for the present consid 
eration. The first was that the highest elemen 
tary school showed approximately nine times as 
many absences and thirty times as many total 
days of absence as the lowest elementary school. 
The highest junior high school showed approxi- 
mately four times as many absences and twelve 
times as many total days’ absence as the lowest 
junior high sehool. The highest senior high 
school showed approximately three times as 
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many absences and fifteen times as many total 
days’ absence as the lowest senior high school. 

There were 54 per cent. more absences among 
the teachers of atypical classes than among the 
kindergarten teachers, and 33.33 per cent. more 
absences among the sixth-grade teachers than 
among the first-grade group. There were four 
times as many total days’ absence in the “atypi- 
eal” group as in the kindergarten group. 

The question arises immediately as to whether 
the conditions of work in one school are not such 
as to make for ill health and nervous strain to a 
vreater degree than conditions in another school. 
It the answer to this question is in the affirma- 
tive, then it becomes the responsibility of some 
one in a position of authority to improve the 
situation. 


TEACHER Morva.ity 


Further light on the question of health of 
teachers was sought in a study of death certifi- 
eates. The first inquiry involved two hundred 
teachers in one eity-school system who were 
Their 
death certificates were dated from May, 1932, to 
totaled two hundred. <A 


second group was sought in order to make com 


taken ill during active serviee and died. 


February, 1937, and 


parisons. This latter group was secured by 
using the next following death certificate of an 
adult of the same sex. In each ease the age of 
the deceased and the eause of death were tabu- 
lated. It 


teachers, the median age of death was 49.9 years 


was found that, of the two hundred 


while the median age at death of the two hun 
The differ- 
ence in these medians of 14.6 years is SO great as 
to be almost startling. It 
too, that the teachers had had to secure a health 


dred non-teachers was 64.5 years. 
must be remembered, 


certifieate before being granted a state creden- 
tial to teach and that, in addition, they had also 
been required to pass a health examination upon 
entering this particular school system. It may 
fairly be presumed, also, that the teachers as a 
group were better informed about health and 
hygiene than were the others who were merely 
from the general run of the population. 

So startling seemed the results of this limited 
survey that it was decided to broaden the seope 
of the inquiry by seeuring data upon a mueh 
larger number ot eases. Accordingly, death cer- 
both 
were secured not only from Los Angeles but also 
from San Diego, Alameda, Oakland, Berkeley 


tifieates of teachers, active and retired, 
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and San Francisco. This group consisted 


2.500 teachers and included the two hundy 
mentioned in the study already reported ab. 
A comparison group totaling 2,500 non-teael 
was also studied. The non-teachers were select 
as before, by taking the death certificate of 
adult of the same sex following the death ce 
In this ease the teacher 
death of 63.14 yea 


showed a slight advantage over the non-teachers. 


tifieate of the teacher. 
with a median age at 
with a median age at death of 62.31 years. |: 
must be remembered that this group of 2,500 
teachers included a high percentage of thos: 
who had retired. These results onee more ind 

cate that teachers actively on the job underg 

strains which carry them off fairly young. 0) 
the other hand, by studying a large group, mos! 
of whom have been fortunate enough or sensibl: 
enough to retire and thus eseape the strain o! 
school work, we find them as well off as the 
general run of population in so far as the span 


of life is econeerned. 


CAUSES OF TEACHER MoRTALITY 


It is pertinent to inquire into the causes of 
the death of teachers in order to eompare the 
causes of their deaths with those of the non 
teachers. The purpose of such comparison was 
to endeavor to find out whether there are any 
physical disabilities that seem peculiar to teach 


ers as a elass. 


Henee a comparison was made 


between the group of the two hundred teachers 


who died in service and the group of two hun 
dred non-teachers on the basis of cause of death. 
Some interesting results (Table T) emerged with 


reference to certain eauses. 


TABLE I 


Per cent. of 
non-teachers 


we : Per cent. of 
Cause of death teachers 


Infectious diseases : 3.6 
Intoxieations, food 
ing, ete. 
Metabolism, diabetes, 
Digestive system 
Respiratory system 
Kidneys, ete. 
Blood-forming 
mia, ete. 
Circulatory system 
Duetless glands, goiter at 
Nervous system, brain, ete. . 
Accident 
Suicide 
Unclassified cancer 
Miscellaneous 
Total 


ne | 


=i 
a 


ete. 


Ane 
oes 


organs, 


a | 


Ir Oa 


MANsoONNS 


— » 
=) 





The item above dealing with diseases of the 





31, 1941 


cestive system seems particularly significant. 
will be remembered that W. B. Cannon in his 
ook, “Digestion and Health,”? deals with the 
lose relationship between nervous strain and 
ivestive trouble. The data given above would 
ndicate that there is probably some relationship 
tween the high percentage of teachers suffer- 
ng from diseases of the digestive system and 
It will be re- 
embered, too, that the data reported in the 


the type of work that they do. 


Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Class- 
NBA, 1938, “Fit to Teach,” 


eem to support the same point of view. There, 


room Teachers, 

was reported by eleven school physicians that 
diseases affecting or pertinent to the digestive 
system are more prevalent among teachers than 
any other type of health disorder. 

An analysis was made of the eauses of death 
of the total group of 2,500 teachers studied. 
[his was compared with the percentage distribu- 
United 
States, as reported in the “World Almanac,” 
The data are for 1935. 
vives the interesting results shown in Table II. 


tion of eauses of death in the whole 


1938. This comparison 
[It is to be remembered that this particular clas- 
sification does not use such a term as “digestive 
system,” and so does not furnish a satisfactory 


comparison with the figures given previously. 


TABLE II 


Per cent. of 
deaths per 
100,000 of 
population 
in the 
United States 
for 1935 


Per cent. of 
distribution 
of cause of 
2.500 deaths 
of teachers 


Cause of death 





2 


Tuberculosis 
Apoplexy 
Pneumonia 
Diabetes 
Nephritis 
*External accident 
*Auto (Fatal) 
Suicide 
Aleoholism 
Homicide 
Cirrhosis 
Appendicitis 
Miscellaneous 


Ra SI 
moo to thon sKt 


er 
oO 


to 
_ 
p= 





*It was impossible to separate these two types of 
accident in the data collected for teachers. 


Some further analysis was made of the total 
numbers of teachers and non-teachers who died 
from various causes in order to find out the age- 


2W. W. Norton, 1936. 
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distribution of the decedents. The results are 


shown in Table III. 
TABLE Ill 


E Median ave; 
Number of : fedian age at 
death of 
Non 


teachers 


Cause of death 


Teachers Non 


Teachers 
teachers 


69.4 67.1 
DS.S 59.4 


PERSONALITY PROBLEMS AMONG TEACHERS 

In many ways the mental health and personal 
poise of the teacher is more important than is 
physical health. Teachers with physical disabil 
ity usually have to stop work and usually, too, 
undertake some form of treatment. Teachers 
mentally ill continue to teach, often years after 
their difficulties begin. They associate with 
other teachers continually, they annoy adminis 
trators, and, most serious of all, they are in daily 
contact with large groups of pupils whom they 


} } 
adevelop 


utterly fail to train in the direction of 


ing wholesome personalities. It is, in faet, in 
most places, very difficult to dismiss teachers on 
aceount of personal peculiarities and maladjust 
ments. According to a report in The New York 
Times, August 12, 1939, “. . . in 1934, Doetor 
Emil Altman (Chief Medical Examiner, New 
York City Schools) startled his colleagues and 
the board officials by contending that as many as 
1,500 teachers should be retired because of men 
tal or emotional defects.” Beeautse of the diffi 


culty of dismissing teachers of the type under 


b 


discussion here, they become constant problems 
to principals and superintendents. In a large 
system, they are often moved from school to 
school in order to minimize any cumulative bad 
effects of teaching in one place over a period of 
years. If such a teacher is in a small system he 
is often dismissed and then goes out to find a 
position in another school or system, thus beeom 
ing a wanderer in the profession. 

Every school system of any size ean furnish 
ease histories of teachers who become increas 
Often no difficulty 


appears for years but sooner or later there are 


ingly difficult personalities. 


evidences of nervousness and instability and in 
too many cases the teacher is reported as being 
“odd” or “queer.” One wonders whether there 
are not points along the way at which such per- 
sonality oddities could be discovered before the 
launched in a_ professional 


teacher becomes 
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career or attached to a school or a school sys- 
tem. Should not teacher-training institutions 
use more care to prevent the training of those 
who are likely to be deficient personalities? 
Should not 


cerned at the time of examination of candidates 


large school systems be as con- 
about mental health as they sometimes are about 
physical health? That they are not may pos- 
sibly be due to the fact that concern on the part 
of schools about the mental health and person- 
ality adjustment of teachers is comparatively 
recent. Only for a few years has educational 


Too 


often those who study such matters as part of 


literature given space to this consideration. 


their preparation for administration have little 
idea of implementation of the information which 


they have secured. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MALADJUSTED TEACHERS 


To gain further light on the type of teacher 
who becomes personally maladjusted, principals 
asked to 


under certain categories some eases that they 


and superintendents were deseribe 


had known. Out of these deseriptions, some not 
unexpected conclusions were derived. It was 
shown clearly that the teacher who becomes mal- 
adjusted is one who engages in little social aetiv- 
ity. It was even more clearly evident that such 
teachers are often those who engage in praeti- 
Out of 125 


cases Where the feeling of the teachers coneern- 


cally no athletie activity or sports. 


ing themselves and their fellows was known, 76, 
or 60.6 per cent., were considered not to have a 
normal understanding of their relation to their 
fellows; that 1s, they felt either inferior or supe- 
rior to their fellows. In 54 per cent. of the cases 
reported, some change in work or assignment 
had to be brought about for these maladjusted 
This 


trative problem. Of 128 teachers who were rated 


teachers. constitutes a serious adminis- 
on the type of teaching that they did, 98, or 76.5 


per cent., were considered “formal” teachers. 
This correlates closely with the facet reported 
above, that these teachers engage in little social 
or group activity of any sort. It means that 
they have never learned the value and impor- 
tance of relaxing from rigidity and precision. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF ADMINISTRATORS 


All the foregoing shows that a rather serious 


situation exists, particularly with reference to 
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the personality problems of teachers, which, o{ 
course, are usually more or less closely related 
to problems of physical health. There seems to 
exist a failure on the part of administrators 
to understand that these matters are important 
and also to realize that something ean be don 
them. It is difficult to understand thy 


reasons for the seeming indifference of adminis 


about 


trators to these problems until one reflects thai 
most of the literature dealing with the question 
of personality needs and adjustment is recent 
and also that most of the present administrators 
in school work received their training years ag 
when little was known or taught in this ney 
area. In fact, it is still a question whether th 
training for teaching and administration in 
cludes enough well-implemented information in 
There 
is also a feeling on the part of most administra 
that other the work of the 
school is so fully concerned with thé education 
of children and that the money provided for 


this field to be of practical effectiveness. 


tors somehow or 


schoo] work is so definitely earmarked for edu 
that 
estopped from doing anything important to im 


cational purposes they are practically 


prove the working conditions of teachers. As a 
matter of faet, much more ean be done to im 
situation within the framework of 
than 
Almost the first responsibility 


prove the 


present laws most administrators have 


thought possible. 
in the situation is the development of an aware 


ness of the problems. This can come from a 


study of literature in the field and from the 


studies that have been made concerning teachers 
and their problems. For instance, such a writer 
as Franees V. Mason in an article in Mental Hy 
giene, July, 1931, pointed out that there may be 
some factors in the very nature of the systemati 
zation under which teachers have to work that 
are probably conducive to the development ot 
paranoia. She pointed out that paranoia ranks 
higher in the teacher group than among malad 
justed people generally. It certainly should be 
possible to vary the systematized routine under 
which teachers work and so remove one of the 
hazards to which they are subject. It should be 
noted that Miss Mason found that, of all the 
teachers studied who had been confined in in- 
stitutions for the mentally unbalaneed, not one 
had ever had a hobby or an outside activity of 
any kind. 





May 31, 1941 
Preseott, in his “Emotion and the Edueative 
(American 
1938), lists the needs that “are the basis of pre- 


Process” Council on Edueation, 


venting adjustment problems that all of us 


face.” How many administrators have taken 
such a list of needs and considered them with 


reference to their teachers? 
ONE ScHoou’s APPROACH TO THIS PROBLEM 

Occasionally an administrator recognizing the 
seriousness of the personality problems of teach 
ers takes the matter in hand with some vigor and 
with results that are highly desirable. R. D. 
Wadsworth, principal, University High School, 
Los Angeles, with his faculty, determined to 
make a study of the tensions of teachers and 
ways of reducing them. To make this study 
several faeulty groups held meetings throughout 
the school year 1937-38, and during the follow- 
ing year made careful revisions of their con 
clusions. 

The final report, issued in July, 1939, by 
Principal Wadsworth, points out that if “teach 
ers are to maintain vigorous health, school or 
ganization must be continuously reshaped and 
practices shaken off which are time-consuming 
but of questionable value. To prevent over 
working willing teachers, to eliminate strain and 
to encourage the best of teaching, useless tension 
procedures should be removed wherever pos- 
sible.” 

The report is valuable because it deals with 
many details of school work and management 
instead of limiting itself to generalizations. It 
recommends such things as that the program 
time schedule, either regular or special, shall be 
set several days in advance and not changed; 
that class interruptions be reduced; that use- 
less bells be eliminated; that assemblies shall 
It is 
suggested that all meetings be carefully consid- 


not be called suddenly and unexpectedly. 


ered as to their value and that those without 


specific purpose and known probable values be 


eliminated. The report attempts to eliminate 
peaks of high pressure, such as the making out 
of all report cards in a single day. One definite 
outcome of the report was the lengthening of 
the lunch period to sixty minutes or more and 
the lengthening of the passing time between 
classes. These have proved to be very valuable 


in achieving the results desired from the study. 
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It had found that the 


pupil transportation, especially in private auto 


been management of 
mobiles, had been a serious souree of worry to 
faculty members responsible for it. A commit- 
tee suggested an automobile registration, a 
safety patrol and a check-up of drivers’ licenses, 
together with many other provisions dealing 
with the movement of large groups of students 
from sehool to school for athletie events. 

One group dealing with the subjeet of gui 
danee studied carefully all the sourees of gui 
school, devised 


danee information in the ways 


for making this material available and devel 
oped a simplitied code of guidance information 
so that teachers might have essential informa 
This has 


resulted in a tremendous improvement in the 


tion at all times in their class books. 


understanding of pupils by teachers, and the 
effort required to reach this understanding has 
been very much reduced. 

The above instances are typical of the detail 
of an extensive report which indicates that care 
ful thought and analysis ean do a great deal for 
simplifying the work of the teacher, relieving 
unnecessary strain, conserving his or her health 
and improving the educational program. 

The general administration of a school system 
often involves factors that seriously affect teach 
ers as people. Uncertainty of tenure, hyper 
critical or domineering supervisors or adminis 
trators, low salaries, unattractive classrooms, 
inadequate equipment and supplies, inability to 
provide for retirement, humiliating conditions 
in contracts, petty personal restrictions imposed 
by provincial communities, continual inerease in 
the size of classes and the demands of new cur 
ricular practices for which teachers do not feel 
adequate, all these and many other factors in the 
situation make for personality disturbances and 
ineffective education. It is hardly to be won 
dered at that teachers are “fearful people.” 
The remedy for many of the situations, either 
wholly or in part, lies with more intelligent and 
more considerate administration and_ better 
school legislation, more generous support for 
schools and more enlightenment in communities 
with reference to the place of education and of 
the teacher in the community. 

ARTHUR GOULD 

DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 

Los ANGELES 
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Egypt and wherever in the world there were 
portant problems to be solved and men of ability 
solve them. : 
An 


VERNON. Experiment in 


Scho 


Music-Making (Educational Research Series No. 


15). Pp. xii+103. Illustrated. 


New Zealand 


Council for Educational Research, Southern Cross 
Building, Brandon Street, Wellington, C.1, N. z. 
1941, 6 
ind chief An account of the work in music that Vernon Grif 
je who fiths has carried on in the Dunedin Technieal Schoo! 
erican N. Z In seven years he has built up an orchestra 
es are, a military band and choirs, which among them, in 
ow in clude nearly every pupil of the school. The 
levelop of these developments should stimulate other sehools 
1 boys to Ways of incorporating more music-making 
into their programs. The appendices include lists 
of choral and instrumental musie and a useful bib 
liography. 
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‘*The Hard of Hearing and the Deaf.’’ (Hous, 
Document No, 151, 77th Congress, Ist Session. 
Pp. v+112, Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1941. 

A digest of state laws affecting the hard of hearing 
and the deaf with supplementary notes on admini 
trative acts, orders and policies. 


Mort, PAUL R., and FRANCIS G. CORNELL. Ame) 
can Schools in Transition—How Our Schools 
Adapt Their Practices in Changing Needs—A 
Study of Pennsylvania. Pp. xxviii+ 546. Illus 
trated. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University. 1941, $4.25. 
Directed toward answering two questions: (1) How 
far American education lag behind standards 
generally accepted as desirable? (2) How can we 
speed up the adoption of practices which are gen 
erally accepted as desirable in the light of experi 
mentation, research and prolonged consideration ? 
Or restated: How adaptable are American schools ? 
How can their adaptability be improved? This re 
port of a three-year study of a typical state (Pa.) 
“throws light on the health of home rule for educa 
tion, the greatest remaining stronghold of close popu 
lar control of government. It reveals the weak and 
strong features and points out methods of improving 
structure and the system of operation. It shows 
the part played by teachers, pupils, superintendents, 
schoo! boards, parents, the public, pressure groups, 
state education departments, teacher-training insti 
tutions and national agencies in keeping the schools 
lively and efficient “s 

Report of the President, Girard College 
delphia) for the year 1940. Pp. 101. 
trated. Published by the college. 1941. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM F., and THomas H. Briaé6s. 
The Meaning of Democracy (American Youth 
Series). Pp. xiii+413. Macmillan. 1941. 
$1.48, 

The chief raison d'etre of this volume is the need of 
encouraging the study of democracy and its meaning, 

a clarification of the fundamental principles and 
implications of democracy. In Part I it outlines the 
story of the development of democracy, indicating 
the strengths and weaknesses of the opposition and 
making clear the more important meanings that de- 
mocracy has come to have. Part II presents in the 
form of a creed a set of detailed statements that in 
a comprehensive way define what democracy seems 
to mean to-day. Part III contains readings in de 
moecracy, chiefly as suggested in Part I. Teaching 
equipment constitutes approximately 42 per cent. of 
the volume 

SMITH, ANNE MARIE. 
dren in Hospitals and at Home. 
A.S. Barnes. 1941. $1.60. 
Showing what can done with play when it is 
made an integral part of the convalescent care of 
children, and when it is considered a fundamental 
part of the education of pediatric nurses. Specifie 
illustrations are given of the organization of play 
for children in wards before surgical operations ; use 
of play in the education of nurses. 


$3.00. 
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